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e The science teachers are 
probing into their attitudes to 
determine what is and what 
is not a sound philosophy for 
science teaching. Mr. Skewes 
who has been active on the 
committee gathering data on 
the subject has written us an 
article What Is a Scientific 
Attitude? which appears on 
pages 160-162. 
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A_COMMUNICATION ° 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. O. H. Plenzke November 27, 1933 
Editor Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Plenzke:— Re: Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance 

It has come to my notice that the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance has been criticized as an 
enemy of education and of our public school system and as favoring reduction of school cur- 
ricula, shortening of school terms, reduction of teachers’ salary, etc. As I am an officer of the 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance, I hasten to correct any such impression of its functions, and if 
its activities have in any respect run counter to its avowed functions, I, personally, welcome any 
such information and will be happy to bring it to the attention of our Board. 


The Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance was created as a non-partisan, nonpolitical, fact finding 
body to study government and publish its findings, impartially setting forth both sides, in the 
hope of thereby creating a greater general interest in government and promoting its improve- 
ment. Probably every taxpayers organization has among its members some who have very def- 
nite notions of what is wrong with government and who are very insistent that the organiza- 
tion advocate certain specific remedies or reforms. Our Board has consistently refused to adopt 
any such course, and it cannot depart from this position without violating its charter and break- 
ing faith with those who joined the organization because they believed in its avowed purposes. 


I believe and have always believed in education, a liberal, free education for every child and 
every adult in this country. The future welfare of the world depends upon education. By education I 
mean not only the three Rs, but art, music, home economics, physical education, manual train- 
ing, dramatics, etc. as well. I feel very strongly that in troublesome times like these such training 
for our children is even more important than in periods of prosperity. They are facing a hard 
fight,—they are entitled to the best training and the best equipment we can give them. I was 
one of the organizers and the second president of the Parent-Teachers Association of the Train- 
ing School of the State Teachers College, which is one of the pioneers in liberal education. 


Waste may be eliminated, inefficiency corrected, but there can be no compromise on edu- 
cational standards. 


These are my views and no organization with which I am connected will advocate opposing 
views while I am a member. 


You are authorized to publish this letter or extracts therefrom in the JOURNAL, as I want 
my friends among Wisconsin educators to kaow just where I stand. 


Sincerely yours, 


LAL:FS Louis A. Lecher 
(signed) 
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drops from the editor's pen 


Merry Christmas to Bou Gil 


For somehow, not only for Christmas, 
But all the long year through, 
The joy that you give to others 
Is the joy that comes back to you; 
And the more you spend in blessing 
The poor and the lonely, and sad, 
The more of your heart’s possessing 
Returns to make you glad. 

—Whittier 


An important and eventful year is about to close, a year in which we all have had our 
share of sorrow and trouble mixed with joy. Hard as our experiences have been they have 
helped give us a new sense of values and a new appreciation of human relationships, which 
are so often lost in a period of material prosperity. 

The next twelve months ahead promise to be as eventful as the past twelve, and give 
promise of more joy than sorrow. And so, with a promise of a “new day” we wish you all a 
happy holiday season. 


The Civic Conscience 


A REFERENDUM on the issuance of bonds for two schools was held in a Wisconsin city. 
Both proposals were voted down. In these times such a verdict will occasion little sur- 
prise as people are most reluctant to authorize expenditures, despite the need for public works. 
The local editor, in commenting upon the referendum election, deplored the lack of study which 
the electors gave to the matter before casting their ballots. “But”, said he, “the most lamentable 
feature of the special election was the failure of about two-thirds of our voters to go to the 
polls. Several thousand citizens were so uninterested in this vital matter that they didn’t take the 
time to register their expressions at the ballot box. Failure of municipal rule in America can be 
attributed in large measure to the fact that the people are too indolent to study public ques- 
tions and cast their votes intelligently if at all.” 


Rather a severe indictment of the civic conscience, isn’t it? And we know this regrettable 
apathy to public affairs is quite general. 


Nor is complete blame to the electorate for this ener justified. No doubt the aver- 
age citizen would like to see straight, unhampered by prejudice or the absence of facts. But, how 
can he be expected to pick his way through the maze of conflicting reports that crowd in upon 
him? He hears public service and the efforts of government maligned; he sees their functions 
distorted in cartoons; and the demagog revives his old hates just about the time he buried them 
to look anew at the world. Powerful interests play upon the hideous taxation monster and how 
taxes are taking homes from their owners. Unfortunately, many fall for this orgument, not sus- 
pecting that the pernicious din about too much government is an abstraction which will ulti- 
mately reduce the opportunities of education for his children, health for his family and decency 
in living. Then,—he will be left holding the bag. It will be too late. 


This deplorable state of the civic mind carries its own mandate,—the necessity for adult 
education. If democracy is to work out its own salvation the foundation upon which it must 
stand cannot be withdrawn. Here is an opportunity for the Parent-Teacher organizations, for 
night schools, for the press, and other media through which enlightenment in public affairs may 
be offered. The teachers may be counted upon to do their part. 
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ISCONSIN has had a constructive educa- 

tional program for years. There is im- 
mediate need for renewed support ot the pro- 
gram. Of course, modification necessitated by 
the emergency will have to be incorporated. 
Even though preservation of past gains pro- 
vides satisfaction, it must be admitted that some 
of the educational advantages in which we have 

, : taken just pride are bein 
Time Right for laeet off, Ait by bit. The 
A Program fact that some things which 
may be called minor have been taken away 
should not delude us. Constant dropping wears 
a stone. Danger lies in the accumulation of 
minor curtailments. It’s the summation of things 
that makes or breaks. Our objective cannot 
continue to be the perpetuation of what we had 
because we haven't it any more. Our goal should 
be the reconstruction of education upon a 
broader and securer base. If the school people 
will formulate a forward-looking plan for edu- 
cation and its support they can count upon the 
public generally for support. Accounts from 
various localities show that the masses have had 
their fill of false economy. They are appearing 
before county boards and city councils and de- 
manding full educational advantages for their 
children. They have learned the futility of bal- 
ancing budgets by reducing public services 
which they cannot buy as lone individuals. 
® 


F VERY community has a goodly number of 
public spirited citizens. In times of stress 
they can be depended upon to keep their heads. 
They are usually anxious to promote the gen- 
eral welfare but find themselves in an isolated 
position without the means of effective expres- 
sion. Certainly such sincerity and good-will 

:..../ should find a heading-up in 
Why a Citizens some way. Then tig ieee 
Council? Civic groups are eager to as- 
sert themselves but their enthusiasm wilts when 
they have to go it alone. There is need for an 
organization under which the determination to 
maintain education, for instance, may be spear: 
headed. 

A plan which has been very successful in 
many places is known as the Citizens’ Council. 
The council includes representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations in the community. No formal 
pattern is prescribed, that depending upon the 
groups of the locality. There are about 400 
councils in operation at present. They study and 
evaluate government services. In the confer- 
ences the true place of education is invariably 
brought out. In several communities, notably 
Dayton, Ohio, the Citizens’ Council achieved 
great success in a drive to collect delinquent 
taxes. Generally, the activities consist of keep- 





ing the municipal population informed of its 
fiscal and operating arrangements, thus giving 
publicity and full discussion to all public af- 
fairs. It is a vehicle for the exposure of un- 
businesslike government on one hand and for 
the promotion of necessary functions on the 
other. Single-handed defense is thus replaced 
by collective intelligence. 

Imagine the value to education if a group of 
this nature were established in every school dis- 
trict. Imagine the consternation of political 
manipulators if citizens banded together for the 
serious study of the conduct of public services, 
We suggest the formation of councils with 
more concern about function than detail of or- 
ganization. The National Municipal League, 
309 E. 34th St., New York City, will send help- 
ful materials upon request. 


HERE'S evidence that the ‘‘deflationists’”’ are 
renewing their campaign for curriculum 
simplification. It comes for the most part from 
that segment of society which never has given 
full approval to universial*education at public 


expense. Thus far they have not mustered 

, enough nerve to say free edu- 

ro ae cation should be abolished, 

; . he ’ hence, content themselves 
ome More 


with piecemeal encroachments 
upon the system. When educators defend the 
modern curriculum against reduction the old 
cry about selfish interests rings out. Such tactics 
fail, however, when parents and children chal- 
lenge the attacks. And they are taking issue. 
The insincerity about getting back to the 
good old 3 R’s is so rank that it is surprising 
it got a hearing at all. It is simply a case of 
denying to others what one covets for himself. 
The fellow who gets into tantrums about the 
terrible extravagance of a school swimming pool 
invariably joins some club that has one. The 
school he selects for his daughter must have 
high reputation in music, dramatics, dancing, 
polo, archery and social finesse. This is good 
sense, but he should not disclaim the right of 
others to enjoy a few of life’s enriching ex- 
cursions. 
° 


MARS: Franklin D. Roosevelt says the pur- 
pose of education should be the social de- 
velopment of children. The First Lady of the 
Land does not believe in the encyclopedic the- 
We're Becosing 7 of education. The social 
: 4 concept of human enterprise 
Social Minded and human effort is on the 
increase. It’s in the air. Every new movement 
and the old order must stand the test of its 
contribution to the common welfare. 
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t Settles Back 
To Mark Hopkins 


R. W. Tarbell 


Milwaukee Vocational School 


HEN Mark Hopkins sat on the end 
u\X/ of a log, and... ”’. Back comes the 
picture of an ideal teacher, leading a 
young mind up the pathway to a fuller view 


of life and its meaning. And back comes a 
brighter vision of that log as men and women 


the thousands. Many have longed for the 
“good old days” when the job was simpler, 
minds more receptive, the public less exacting, 
and life quite complete. But the world has al- 
ways sighed for the good old times, whether it 
be the flesh pots of Egypt, the gay nineties, or 
the carefree days of youth. We look back in 
wistful reminiscence to other events, frequently 
through rose-colored glasses. 

It is essential in any enterprise to keep a 
weather eye out on the track ahead, lest the 
vehicle skid into the ditch or veer into a side 
road. The same is true with teaching. Although 
the main business is instructing people, a very 
important incidental is to study the chart and 
compass so that the good ship education may 
not flounder in the sea of knowledge, going 
down with all on board, or idle away in the 
doldrums of some sargasso of inertia. If a 
Mark Hopkins could be seated on the end of 
each log! 

Are we looking at some mirage in the desert ? 
Are there some real differences between then 
and now? Did Mark Hopkins die without is- 
sue or are his professional descendants seated 
on many a log today? It may be that teachers 
of this generation are the equal of those in the 
past, and even better. If so, the famous Mark 
can still live in every classroom, from the re- 
mote mountain districts to the most modern 
school in America. 

Schools today have become big business. Not 
only in the matter of physical growth, where 
the numbers of scholars have risen rapidly for 





* This interesting reproduction of a school interior 
of the 18th century was part of a school exhibit 
owned by Ginn & Co., and exhibited at the Century 
of Progress. Note the quaint arrangement of desks, 
the quills, and the poor little dunce. 





return to their classrooms to inspire students by. 







School in Colonial Times* 


. 


a generation, but in many other ways the pro- 
gram of education has been going forward with 
ever increasing size and importance. In the past 
two decades some revolutionary changes have 
been going on in the field. Developments have 
followed one another so rapidly that many a 
staid, conservative teacher dads it difficult to 
keep up with the procession. The old exami- 
nations were enough of a bugbear for both 
teacher and Pupils, but with the new type of 
test and scientific scoring, troubles grew apace. 
Surveys were made of this school and that. 
No one knew where the inspection might come 
next. And that wasn’t all. New emphases on 
psychology, sociology, and vocational guidance, 
all shot through and through with statistics, 
gtaphs, quartiles, and what not, together with 
piles of educational literature and work in the 
parent-teacher associations, and we find a com- 
plex which has made many an earnest teacher 
sigh for the simple days of yore. 


New Ideas to Keep Up With 


It takes awhile to break in any new machine. 
The unfamiliar accessories are handled with 
timidity and, for a season, are used carelessly, 
inefficiently, and often destructively. Advances 
in the science of education have come in such 
rapid succession during the last twenty-five 
years that doubts and misgivings, as well as 
downright blundering, have sometimes resulted. 
Many a teacher has struggled heroically to keep 
up with the new ideas, while others have given 
up in despair. 

Have school people set a plan in operation 
which they cannot control? Is our educational 
machinery so towering that it resembles the 
equipment of the industrial world and may be- 
come the master of man instead of his servant? 
Has the simple art of instructing the youth of 
the land become so mechanized that we have 
crushed out the spirit? Have our schools be- 
come a heartless seen system? Do we think 
of large classes, honors, records, pupil-hour 
costs, and new buildings to the exclusion of 
much of this other that we all recognize at 
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sight—the fine art of teaching? All these ques- 
tions can be answered with both yes and no, in 
part. We are guilty, and yet the situation is not 
hopeless. 

We ought to judge any plan, in part, by its 
product. If the common run of society today is 
inferior or superior to the folks of the last 
century, that fact concerns the whole commu- 
nity, as well as the schoolmaster. But when we 
attempt to make a comparison between the 
graduates of 1900 and 1933, we discover many 
varying factors. We cannot find a common de- 
nominator that will fit as a working basis. It 
is difficult to balance the equation. At the dawn 
of the twentieth century, flying machines were 
in the dream stage, automobiles were an oddity, 
the radio was unheard of, and talking machines 
were quite a novelty. These facts, together with 
less travel, less knowledge of the world at 
large, and no movies, meant that students 
looked out upon simpler surroundings. There 
was little to divert their attention. The teacher 
was the principal source of learning in the com- 
munity and held somewhat the distinction of 
Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster. But youth to- 
day has so many more facilities for an educa- 
tion that he has a strategic advantage over pu- 
pils of an earlier period. This advantage has 
made him less dependent on his teachers. With 
independence have come increased problems in 
the classroom. Space does not permit of a dis- 
cussion of them here. It should be noted in 
passing that Mark Hopkins was the chief at- 
traction for his student. This was not due en- 
tirely to his ability as a teacher. There was little 
else to see. Today the teacher is competing with 
a host of alluring attractions and has more dif- 
ficulty getting a hearing. 


Are 1933 Teachers Better or Worse? 


Have teachers improved or retrogressed in the 
last generation? Again we are attempting to 
make comparisons without a common measuring 
stick to fit both situations. Mature people are 
wont to draw a halo around their favorite teach- 
ers. The shortcomings go unnoticed. Keen mem- 
ories will recall that some teachers of that day 
were better than others, which is a polite way 
of saying that some were not so good. If we 
could put the best of 1900 beside the best of 
today, we might find more comparisons than 
contrasts. We can appraise the personal life, 
outlook on community interests, attitude toward 
work, success in class management, ability in 
handling instructional material, etc., etc., all 
along the line. The honest critic will admit that 
human nature changes very slowly. The folks 
of that day were much like those of the present. 
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And what about Mark? We have a picture 
of him in his informal surroundings. The class- 
room was of little importance. That student 
was sitting at the feet of a Gamaliel, and noth- 
ing else mattered. Blackboards didn’t count, 


equipment was no consideration, records were } 
secondary, and programs were forgotten. Here 
was an excellent teacher, able to inspire a com.’ 


mon boy with a zeal for understanding, and 


able to satisfy that craving. That teacher pos-' 


sessed a magnetic personality, an understand- 
ing of his subject matter, an appreciation of the 


capacity of 'his student, and a great desire to 7 
teach. Whether it was mathematics, Greek, or ~ 
history, the lesson was made to live in the mind 


of his pupil. When that teacher explained a 
matter, it was done with an enthusiasm that was 
catching. It is impossible to feel that resent- 
ment ever lingered in the breast of teacher or 
pupil. Certainly that boy must have admired 
his instructor, and winning the admiration and 
respect of the class is one of the first steps to 
successful teaching. He must have admired him 
for his kindly manner, his personal habits and 
appearance, his wholesome interest in a boy's 
life and problems. The poem does not give us 
a complete story of the ar teacher, but we 
can read much into the account. Of a truth he 
could stir the interest, was a good questioner, 
and was tolerant of another’s opinion. He must 
have possessed becoming nodes: health and 
energy to meet his task, and tact to handle his 
simple problems. Gifted with a sense of humor, 
courteous, thoughtful, resourceful, and punc- 
tual—here was a man for the important job he 


held. 


The thought here is not to say that instruc- 
tors of this day are lacking in these desirable 
qualities. Some are, as some always have been. 
Pointing the way to Mark Hopkins will aid 
others to emulate him. We gain little by con- 
demning our colleagues. 


Are there obstacles in the way? Is the mod- 
ern teacher so shackled with an accumulation 
of extraneous activities that he is not free to 
breathe real life into his work? Has the very 
formality of the school program become too 
top-heavy and cumbersome, or are we offering 
that as an alibi? Has the teaching profession 
been accepted as a convenience for the indi- 
vidual, a stepping stone for some and a berth 
for others? Just what is the matter if any? 
Certainly we must look all the evidence squarely 
in the face. : 


No doubt some duties interfere with good 
teaching. It is the business of administration 
to reduce these to a minimum. The profession 
as a whole is becoming more able to discharge 
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Are We Losing the Intimacies of Former Mark Hopkins? 
We must Forsake The Idea That an Accumulation of Facts is a Complete Education 


these extra duties efficiently and creditably. 
This will leave more time for instruction. The 
tapid expansion of the nation’s schools in the 
twentieth century has made it necessary to ap- 
point some teachers with inadequate profes- 
sional training. Some had the training but 
lacked the spirit. Facilities for teacher training 
are now abundant, and the future can be as- 
sured of an adequate supply. We can hardly 
expect to go back to Mark and his log as far 
as the physical side of the problem is concerned. 
But we can go back to him for the spiritual 
side. Let us ever keep the instructor as the 
core of the seat of learning. The newer ideas 
in education have been borne in upon us as a 
natural process of growth, and they are here to 
stay. These ideas are to be commandeered for 
the betterment of our work, instead of being 
tolerated as a nuisance. Brains prior to equip- 
ment must be the watchword. Quite likely 
Mark failed to hit the target on occasions be- 
cause he could not measure scientifically, be- 
cause his curriculum was not complete, or be- 
cause some equipment was lacking. Given these 
aids and an abundance of his personality, and 
a supetior job of teaching can be done every 
day. We must forsake the idea that an accumu- 
lation of facts is a complete education. It is not 
good for the life of a community and certainly 


has little of inspirational value in it. Teachers 
must cease being mere purveyors of information 
and become shining examples of all that is high 
and noble in the community. More and more a 
teacher must be a challenge to his students, not 
a mere challenge to achieve material success, 
but to surpass the instructor in the fine art of 
living. The old Greek was right when he said, 
“He is the best teacher whose pupils most 
quickly outstrip him.” 

There are some evidences of the dawn of a 
new day. Public opinion is shaping in the di- 
rection of a more integrated school program. 
Intellectual accomplishment must be buttressed 
by moral purpose or our civilization will de- 
cline. Teachers in the future must loom large 
in all those fine qualities of personality, intel- 
lectual attainments, and the desire to serve the 
community—these alone can command the re- 
spect and win the admiration of both students 
and parents. The Mark Hopkins of the future 
will have a larger class than the one we read 
about. The world will gather on the end of 
that log. They are gathering already, students 
old and young, eager to learn from the one 
who knows. The real challenge to the teaching 
profession today is to lead the way by precept 
and example to nobler, happier, and truer 
existence. 
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A hat Is A Scientific Attitude? 


SHOULD like to believe that high school 
courses in natural science develop in the peo- 

le who take such courses a truly scientific 
attitude. Yet this desire is the arch enemy of a 
scientific attitude. When I am anxious to be- 
lieve that my teaching has been helpful in de- 
veloping a scientific attitude in my pupils I am 
apt to be unscientific in judging results. Nor 
am I the only science teacher in this dilemma. 
For years science teachers have claimed that pu- 
pils should study natural science in order to de- 
velop a scientific attitude, yet there is no evi- 
dence that enrollment in science classes improves 
one’s scientific attitude. What is this will of the 
wisp we are following? What is a scientific 
attitude? 

When the Wisconsin State Science Commit- 
tee attempted to formulate a statement of the 
philosophy of science teaching the question of 
scientific attitude arose. After a great deal of 
study and discussion this committee decided to 
list specific objectives of science teaching with- 
out classifying them under attitudes, methods, 
information, skills, and appreciations. These 
specific objectives are included in ‘‘A Wisconsin 
Philosophy of Science Teaching” (WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, September 1932). 

But after the publication of this philosophy 
the question of scientific attitude still persisted 
and the committee undertook as one of its ac- 
tivities during the past year to clarify a defini- 
tion and to take steps toward devising means 
for determining the presence or absence of a 
scientific attitude. 

It must be remembered that a definition of 
scientific attitude cannot be secured from a dic- 
tionary, nor can a satisfactory definition be se- 
cured from other sources. Many individuals 
have attempted definitions but none of these are 
generally enough accepted to be used. The great 
variety of definitions offered suggests the pos- 
sibility that a scientific attitude differs with the 
situation ; that there are really a number of com- 
ponent elements using the generic name and 
that some of these may be called forth at one 
time and some at another. The committee be- 
came convinced that identification of these com- 
ponent elements was necessary. 

The task of identifying the various elements 
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bers of the National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, The National Council of Su- 
pervisors of Elementary Science, or The Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. These teachers of high standing in the pro- 
fession should be able to judge whether any 
given characteristic is an integral part of a sa- 
entific attitude. It is suggested that before you 
examine the tabulation of returns made by these 
leading science teachers that you take a pencil 
and check the suggested list indicating your 
judgment as to whether each characteristic is in- 
cluded in a scientific attitude. 


Characteristics Exhibited by Persons 
Having a Scientific Attitude 


If you think the following characteristics 
should be exhibited by persons having a scien- 
tific attitude, write YES in the blank space pro- 
vided for each statement; if not, write NO. 
There is some over-lapping in the statements as 
made. Space is provided for explanations of 
your answers if you care to make them. 


Lo vcouaatciee Power to distinguish between fact and 
theory. 

pA er ar Concept of cause and effect relation- 
ships. 

Pita tenes Free from superstitious beliefs. 

As oe ee rs Habit of basing judgment on fact. 

ay, see Respect others opinions. 

On tice noe Willingness to change opinions on 
basis of new evidence. 

oc Spee stl Ability to make observations. 

B) siccpste Tendency not to overstate the facts in 
any situation. : 

Oe ees Skeptical of all unproven knowledge. 

10. a aesan Appreciate the degree of control man 
has over his environment. 

Ws (anaes Search for the whole truth regardless 
of personal, religious, or social 
prejudice. 

© a OR Suspend judgment on any question un- 
til all necessary facts are known. 

So couse Desire to do something to hasten hu- 


man progress and to add to the 
store of human knowledge. 


included in a scientific attitude was undertaken '* -------- Habitual use of the scientific method 
‘ , in solving problems met in every 
by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Ira day life. 
Davis of the Wisconsin High School at Madi- 15. -------- Skeptical about all “unexplained mys- 
son. He sent out the following questionnaire to aii Te as i Ma 
° . 7 . ; . a se nden e , clean, accurate, 
150 experienced science teachers in Wisconsin aid puncte! in sil femme of eth 
and to 100 outside of the state who were mem- déavor. 
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Teachers were also asked to suggest addi- 
tional characteristics and to formulate a defini- 
tion of a scientific attitude. 


In making up ‘this list, characteristics sug- 
gested by various writers were included as well 
as some characteristics which might be exhib- 
ited by scientists but which were not, in the 
opinion of the committee members, included in 
a scientific attitude. Inclusion of those extrane- 
ous characteristics served to identify the replies 
of those who gave little thought to differentiat- 
ing characteristics but who yielded to the sug- 
gestion of the printed page. 


A total of 162 replies was received to the 
—— Seventy of these accepted all of 

e sixteen suggested characteristics as typical 
of a scientific attitude. For purposes of tabula- 
tion these replies were eliminated because they 
did not aid in discriminating among the char- 
acteristics. The following tabulation of the 92 
replies used rearranges the characteristics in or- 
der of the number accepting each and gives the 
number accepting and rejecting each as well as 
those who expressed themselves as doubtful. 


Doubt- 


Rank Characteristic Yes No ful 


1. Willingness to change opin- 

ion on basis of new evi- 

7s i aaa eee eins Roe eel 92 0 0 
2. Search for the whole truth re- 

gardless of personal, re- 


ligious or social prejudice 89 2 1 
3. Concept of cause and effect 

PelsiORshID 2 2.6 86 3 3 
4. Habit of basing judgment on 

(ORO ae te an oa sase 85 4 3 
5. Power to distinguish between * 

fact and theory ~------_- 82 6 4 
6. Free from superstitious be- 

I aeapecencnienlnnepnceess £23 
7. Tendency not to overstate the 

facts in any situation-__._79 10 3 


8. Suspend judgment on any 

question until all necessary 

facts are known __------ 78 5 
9. Ability to make observations. 77 13 
10. Habitual use of the scientific 

method in solving prob- 

lems met in everyday life. 73 15 4 


NO 


i1. Respect others opinions__-~- 66. 20 146 
12. Skeptical about all ‘‘unex- 

plained mysteries” ~~ ___- 64 15 13 
13. Skeptical of all unproven 

Mnowledmr 224450 oo S00 DR ES 


14. Appreciate the degree of con- 

trol man has over his en- 

Wi ete oe SA Be 8 
15. Desire to do something to 

hasten human progress and 

to add to the store of hu- 

man knowledge ~------- 41 33 18 
6. Tendency to be neat, clean, 

accurate and punctual in 

all forms of endeavor____ 35 40 17 


ry 


It is probable that agreement by seventy-five 
S cent of competent judges is a valid criterion, 
ut to be on the safe side it was decided to re- 
quire acceptance of a given characteristic by 
ninety per cent of the judges. The first five 
characteristics on the rearranged list include all 
which meet this requirement. Thus it can be 
said that an individual who has a scientific atti- 
tude (1) will show a willingness to change his 
opinion on the basis of new evidence; (2) will 
search for the whole truth regardless of per- 
sonal, religious, or social prejudice; (3) will 
have a concept of cause and effect relationships ; 
(4) will make a habit of basing judgment on 
fact; and (5) will have the power to distin- 
guish between fact and theory. He may also 
possess other characteristics but he must possess 
these if ninety per cent of the judges agree that 
he has a scientific attitude. 

The task then arises to devise valid tests for 
determining the presence in an individual of 
each of these characteristics. For years science 
teachers have used tests of information, but dif- 
ferent tests are needed for testing attitude. 
There is also the danger that when tests of atti- 
tude are given that the pupil will respond as he 
believes the teacher wants him to respond rather 
than in a manner consistent with his own in- 
clinations. The State Science Committee faces 
the problem of constructing tests which will be 
real indices of the pupils’ attitudes. 

Examination of the five characteristics reveals 
that three of them center around the idea of 
coming to a proper conclusion from evidence 
rather than holding a prejudiced opinion. This 
is variously expressed as ‘“Willingness to change 
opinion on the basis of new evidence”, “Search 
for the whole truth regardless of personal, re- 
ligious, or social prejudice” ,““Habit of basing 
judgment on fact’. Some indication of the pos- 
session of these characteristics can be secured if 
a pupil’s attitude in regard to some controver- 
sial matter can be secured and then his reaction 
to specific situations in which the evidence sup- 
ports the opposite conclusion from the general 
tule of procedure originally espoused. Con- 
struction of such a test is now being attempted. 

An entirely different test is being constructed 
to test the concept of cause and effect relation- 
ships. Not only is it essential to know whether 
or not a pupil realizes that for any effect there 
must have been a cause, but it must also be as- 
certained whether the pupil recognizes the ade- 
quacy of a supposed cause to produce the given 
result. 

A third test is being attempted to test the 
capacity to distinguish between fact and theory. 
The difficulty in this is to eliminate the effects 
of past teaching. When textbook writers have 
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indoctrinated theories as facts the diligent stu- 
dent may suffer if the problems presented are 
taken from such material. 

These three suggested tests are not called tests 
of a scientific attitude, but rather tests of ele- 
ments inherent in a scientific attitude. In a sim- 
ilar way tests may be devised to test other spe- 
cific characteristics. Measurement of a scientific 
attitude can only be achieved by careful deter- 
mination of specific elements. While the total- 
ity of attitude is determined by combining these 
elements no assumption can be made that they 
ate positively correlated, and no arithmetical ad- 
dition of scores on various tests can be used to 
give a single index of scientific attitude. 


When tests of the various elements in a sc- 
entific attitude have been devised a great field 
of experimentation in connection with science 
teaching will be opened. First, science teachers 
must determine objectively whether science 
courses do promote a scientific attitude in pupils 
taking such courses. The respective merits of 
various courses should also be determined. Per. 
haps non-science subjects are equally effective 
in developing a scientific attitude, but more 
fundamental experimentation must be carried 
on to evaluate various teaching procedures to 
the end that science teaching may be improved 
and the objectives of science teaching realized 
to a fuller degree. 





RETIREMENT ANNUITIES ‘ 





: ORDER to clear up possible misunderstand- 
ing concerning ‘‘average annuities” the JOUR- 
NAL is pleased to offer an amplifying statement. 
Under the present retirement system, annui- 
ties are determined principally by the accumu- 
lation of credit in the retirement fund on ac- 
count of, 
1. Teaching service, rendered before July 1, 1921, 


and,/or 
2. Teaching service rendered after July 1, 1921. 


The credit of each member of the retirement 
fund, therefore, consists of two parts, viz., 

1. A prior service computation on account of 
service prior to July 1, 1921. 

2. An accumulation resulting from deposits made 
by the member and by the state, on account of service 
since July 1, 1921, 


When a member of the fund has taught 
twenty-five years in the schools of Wisconsin, 
and has reached the age of fifty, he becomes 
entitled to an annuity purchasable by the total 
credit accumulated on account of service both 
prior to and since July 1, 1921. If the member, 
when attaining age fifty, has not completed 
twenty-five years of teaching in Wisconsin 
schools, he can receive an annuity based only 
on the accumulation of credit since July 1, 
1921. 

It is not uncommon for teachers who have 
passed the age of fifty, but who have not 
taught twenty-five years in Wisconsin schools, 
to apply for annuities. Such annuities can be 
based only on the accumulation of credit since 
July 1, 1921. Most annuitants of this class 
withdraw the accumulation of their own depos- 
its in cash, and use only the accumulation of 


state deposits with which to buy annuities. This 
results in the reduction of annuities to the mini- 
mum, and necessarily tends to lower the aver- 
age of annuities paid to all annuitants. 


A life annuity sheet taken at random from 
the files of the Annuity Board contains the 
names of thirty-nine men. It shows the monthly 
annuities in force for them on June 30, 1933. 
Dividing the total amount paid these annuitants 
per month by thirty-nine shows the average an- 
nuity to be $41.89. Of this group there are 
twenty-one who taught anywhere Sees one to 
twenty-four years and retired. Most of these 
withdrew their own deposits immediately upon 
retirement and are therefore drawing a monthly 
annuity on the state deposit only. In many in- 
stances their teaching service was so brief that 
the amount to their credit is very small. The 
average monthly annuity paid these twenty-one 
is $3.12. So short was the teaching career of 


_ four of them that their monthly payments are 


25, 82, 90 and 42 cents respectively. 

Now for the other eighteen in this group: 
They taught 25 years or more. In other words 
they rounded out a teaching career, met the 
service requirement of the law and retired. The 
average monthly annuity paid this group is 
$87.12. 

The statement made on many occasions, that 
the average annuity paid teachers who retired 
during 1931-32 was $22.34, should be consid- 
ered in the light of what it is,—an average of 
a very wide distribution, as the previously 
quoted sampling from the records indicates. 
The average annuities are not constant but vary 
according to the types of annuitants. 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR 1934 ° 











DECEMBER, 





NEW EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 








C. J. Brewer 
Eau Claire 


NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 














Howard S. Rutherford Julia Anderson 
Menomonee Falls Superior re 
2nd Vice Pres. 3rd Vice Pres. is 
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A\n Experiment 


In Teaching Biology » 


Due to the fact that the enrollment in 

the Appleton Senior High School taxed 
the building far beyond its capacity, it became 
necessary to use every foot of space. The biol- 
ogy classes had been held in two small rooms 
equipped as the usual laboratory. However, 
there was in the building a room approximately 
twice the size of either of the smaller rooms 
into which the biology department moved, leav- 
ing those rooms for other classes. 


The new biology laboratory has windows on 
the north and some lighting by means of a 
glass partition between it and the rooms on the 
east. The equipment consists of the regulation 
furniture:—ten laboratory tables seating sixty 
pupils, two sinks, microscope cases, specimen 
case, desks for the teachers, cabinet file, and 
supply tables. Microscopes for demonstration 
purposes, wall charts, bulletin boards, and dis- 
secting instruments which facilitate the teaching 
process are also at hand. 

In the biology department there are at pres- 
ent two full-time and one part-time teachers. 
There are five classes of sixty pupils each taught 
by two teachers, and two smaller classes taught 
by the part-time teacher. All the classes cover 
the same work as far as that is possible. Each 
pupil provides his own text book, note book, 
drawing paper, and hard drawing pencil. In 
addition the pupil is supplied with mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheets on each unit of work. 
These instructions have been prepared by the 
teachers and are revised and reconstructed each 
year. The mimeographing is done by the office 
practice class of the commercial department. 


Let us now consider the classroom procedure 
in the classes of sixty pupils with two teachers. 
It is obvious that two people cannot talk at the 
same time in the same classroom. But that of- 
fers little difficulty because the two in charge 
take turns in leading the discussion. At the be- 
ginning of each unit of work, the mimeographed 
instruction sheets are distributed to the pupils. 
Then one of the teachers explains at least part 
of the instructions, so that errors may be mini- 
mized. Since the classes are fifty-five minutes in 
length, there usually follows a study period 
during which both teachers walk about from 
one table to another in order to offer help and 
answer questions. Then the actual laboratory 


/ N ECESSITY is the mother of invention.” 





Erma Henry 
Margaret Ritchie 


Instructors in Biology, 
Appleton Senior High School 


study begins. The student, supplied with actual 
specimens, instructions, and text, proceeds to 
write up the contract, to answer questions asked 
on the instruction sheets and to make drawings 
as designated. Meanwhile, the teachers find 
themselves busily occupied clearing up difficul- 
ties and checking drawings. 

After sufficient laboratory work has been ac- 
complished, a general discussion takes place, 
Only ome teacher participates—usually the 
classes are alternated. The other teacher works 
at her desk at this time. The discussion is often 
followed with very short, dictated tests which 
are graded by the pupils. The marks serve as 
an excellent check on whether or not the pupils 
are lagging. At the end of each unit a self- 
test is distributed which is followed the next 
day by a mastery test. 

The general tasks incident to a course in 
biology are divided between the two teachers 
by mutual agreement. The work of the daily 
routine is divided as it arises. Checking con- 
tracts and tests naturally takes care of itself. 
The keeping of the files, bulletin boards, and 
store room is definitely divided for all time. 
The preparation of new contracts or units is 
done sometimes by one, again by the other, 
then checked by the one not doing the original. 
On the whole, with a little planning and con- 
sideration of each other, the situation has 
worked out quite satisfactorily. 

With three hundred students attending the 
five classes daily, the after-school program has 
to be planned and administered carefully. Dur- 
ing the week, there is usually one night for 
make-up tests, one for backward pupils’ labora- 
tory work, one for advanced credit laboratory 
work, and if faculty meetings do not hinder, 
there may be a special volunteer discussion 
group. Usually both teachers are busy with pu- 
pils for at least an hour. 


It may be seen that there are advantages and 
disadvantages to this ‘‘mass’’ instruction. The 
individual load per teacher is no heavier than 
formerly, but the nervous strain is greater. The 
pupil has the advantage of the experience of 
two teachers, but sometimes is frightened by 
the large audience in reciting. It may lead to 
overlooking the quiet child unless teachers 
guard against this. As for the merits—each 
situation has its own problems—try it and see! 
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A School Play at Beaver Dam 


The scene depicted above is typical of student plays at Beaver Dam. The Little Theater movement ex- 
expresses itself in costume and stage designing as well as acting, 


Beaver Dam Has Gone Dramatic! ° 





N THE face of trimmed budgets many of the 
new departments in the high schools have 
been closed. In the face of the depression 
and the oncoming hours of leisure time, all of 
us know that the high schools in the communi- 
ties must prepare to help fill these hours and 
give people something to do. 

Athletic departments during the past five 
years have been placing more stress upon intra- 
mural growth than upon inter-school fame. 
English departments and libraries are attempt- 
ing more than ever to place books where more 
reading habits might grow. Drama clubs and 
speech courses are spilling over the doorsills 
of classrooms and school buildings into all di- 
rections of community life. 

One high school course that has perhaps 
suffered the most due to cut budgets is speech. 
In some towns entire departments have been 
closed or merged. Yet speech, with all the 
other courses in the high schools can contribute 
significantly in serving the present readjustment. 


Five years ago we had eight students regis- 
tered in a class in “public speaking”. This 
group met three hours a week, and the English 
teacher who taught the class spent the remain- 
ing hours coaching ‘‘declamatory” and dramat- 
ics. Four years ago ten students enrolled in our 
first regular full-time, full-credit course in 
speech. Today, besides the 257 participants in 
extra-curricular speech activities, there are 50 
students in three elective courses studying 
speech daily. With a total enrollment of about 
500 students in the senior high school we esti- 


Theodora Jax 


Beaver Dam 


mate that over 60% of them choose to come 
into contact with speech training as part of 
their regular high school work. This percentage 
would be higher, but students can participate 
in only three outside activities a year. 

We present five major productions a year in 
dramatics: three one-act plays on Drama Club 
Night, the all-school play, three one act plays 
by the speech classes, the junior high school 
night, and the senior class play. The Drama 
Club is made up of people who participate suc- 
cessfully in one of the major programs. Seniors 
are excluded from the all-school play tryouts 
in order to enlarge the activity for more stu- 
dents. No student can be case in more than one 
play a year. 

The high school has completely withdrawn 
from inter-school dramatic tournaments. We 
have stopped spending money and training on 
the minority that an inter-school contest play 
demands and we have extended it to the ma- 
jority that an inter-class contest sponsors. One 
season our Drama Club spent over $50.00 and 
a month’s time with eleven students in one one- 
act play contest. The next season we staged an 
inter-class tournament, one play by each class 
in the senior high, cleared fifty dollars, and 
gave over thirty-three students the benefit of 
the training. 
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Last year speech training was begun in the 
junior high school. Two one-act plays launched 
what is to become an annual event. This year 
a special coach was procured for junior high 
dramatics, and another for junior high school 
work in debate, oratory, and public speaking. 


High school speakers appear regularly on 
the programs of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 
Story tellers from speech classes are sent out to 
the grade schools annually, and the grade chil- 
dren look forward to their visits. We have 
talked of opening a Saturday afternoon story 
telling hour at the public library. Groups of 
students are sent out in library productions of 
plays, in programs of various community clubs. 
Poetry reading contests and various speech con- 
tests are held at school throughout the year. 


During the past years there has been a 
marked increase in community and church dra- 
matics. Seven churches now have drama clubs 
that regularly produce plays. In six cases this 
work has been carried on with the help of high 
school graduates who in turn were aided by 
their high school work in speech and play pro- 
duction. In one case two graduates took over 
the entire Sunday service in their church. 

“I used a speech I had written in speech 
composition Class,’ said the young lay preacher, 
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“It was called ‘Stone-Throwing’! A little or. 
ganization and it was ready”. 

“We're trooping now,” reported another 
church group. “We've had three performances 
of our last show in other towns for other con- 
gtegations.” 

In the lean winter of ’33 a newly organized 
Little Theater presented three major produc- 
tions and “‘broke even’ at the box office. Five 
of the ten directors of the charter group’s gov- 
erning board were people who graduated from 
high school during the last three years and who 
could not go to college. This season the Little 
Theater enlarged by adding 200 subscription 
members to the roll, another major production 
and plans to open a laboratory theater where 
with the medium of the one-act play ‘‘folks 
from all over town” may come and spend 
evenings acting, directing, and building. 

As a background for all this, the high school 
has attempted to give speech training to the 
largest possible number of students. Our extra- 
curricular work includes dramatics, debate, ora- 
tory, interpretative reading, speaking, and de- 
clamatory. We feel that speech training in the 
high school will endure so long as it remains 
practical and workable, and above all, service- 
able to the individual student, his school, and 
his community. 





FOXY FACTS FROM 
HODAG LAND 








HE old law of association of ideas by con- 

trast still operates. Why should one think 
about fishing in the north woods country while 
enroute in a blizzard to speak at a P. T. A. 
meeting? The wishful thinking of an auto 
driver is of no importance except to on-coming 
traffic, but we feel an educational periodical 
should inform its readers of hitherto unpub- 
lished scientific data. 

Fishing with a doughty habitue of the lake 
country is always a real treat. A good catch is 
assured, of course, but the city man’s meager 
store of facts on wild life and the mysteries of 
the north will be materially augmented, pro- 
vided he is not too insistent upon verification. 
We were piloted on one of these expeditions 
in the Eagle River country by a well-known 
superintendent, whose name is strongly identi- 


fied with the locality. Only business-like strikes 
interrupted the recital of endless adventure he 
had experienced in the surrounding area. Pop- 
eyed and expectant, we listened to astounding 
expositions on wild life. As the wonders of 
the north were unfolded our gullibility was ex- 
ceeded only by self-deploration and inner con- 
fessions of ignorance. Here’s one that must be 
told. Up to this time we never knew that a 
fox uses his tail as a rudder to make ei 
turns around stumps and snags. The furry 
plumage is, therefore, not merely an adornment 
but nature’s protective device in making a get- 
away. Far be it from us to doubt the authentic- 
ity of the statement. The only question is the 
classification of the fact. Does it belong in the 
field of navigation, aero-dynamics, or natural 
adaptation? Yes, up there the spirit of Bunyan 
lives. And how! 
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Jos. B. Spatz 


Adams 


and supervisory experience I have given 

— attention to the apparent lack of 
use of the most important reference book in 
the school room, the dictionary. In discussing 
the matter with the teachers I have received all 
the answers one can expect from the most 
tidiculous ones of the disinterested teacher to 
the thought provoking answers of the sincere 
educator. It was because of some of these re- 
plies that I undertook a survey of the Wiscon- 
sin counties to determine to what extent the 
dictionaries were used. 

Of the 1909 replies the following facts are 
uite evident: In the majority of the schools 

e dictionaries are furnished by the school dis- 
tricts together with the text-books. Seventy-five 
per’cent of the schools report that one diction- 
aty serves two pupils. The teachers report that 
the desks are not large enough to contain all 
the text books and a dictionary. _ Also if one 
pupil has a dictionary in the desk the other 
must always ask for the use of the dictionary. 
Teachers and pupils are not in favor of this 
arrangement because the conscientious pupil— 
and there are many of them according to the 
survey, contrary to the opinion of many teach- 
ets—does not wish to be disturbed by another 
asking for a dictionary. The teachers do not 
favor this arrangement because it provides an 
easy excuse tor whispering and causes too much 
disturbance in the school room. 

All of these objections are easily overcome 
by the teacher through the simple method of 
placing the dictionaries on a bookshelf in the 
tear or side of the room. ‘‘Now’, says the 
teacher complacently, “the dictionaries are ac- 


[) tad su the last ten years of my teaching 


| cessible to all. All children are treated alike, 


therefore I am an impartial teacher. The chil- 
dren are free to use the dictionaries whenever 
they wish’. 

But let us get the pupils’ opinions on the 
matter. Pupils from the fifth through the eighth 
gtade were given permission to express their 


Does Your Dictionary Gather Dust? 


opinions on the subject. Those teachers who 
yet believe children go to school because they 
are compelled to go and that they won't study 
any more than they are required to will be sur- 
prised at the replies to the question: “Why 
don’t you like to have the dictionaries in the 
back of the room?” The answers are given in 
the order of their frequency in the replies. 


1. I don’t like to walk to the back of the room to 
look up a word because it seems to show the 
entire class and the teacher that I don’t know 
something. 

2. To walk from the front to the back of the 
room to look up the meaning, spelling, or pro- 
nunciation of one word is quite a waste of time. 
I am given so much work that I must work as 
fast as I can to get all work done. 

3. When pupils hurry to the dictionary and back 
they often wilfully or accidentally bump against 
me often spoiling my written work. 

4. To hear pupils walking about distracts my at- 
tention. 

5. Words my teacher asks me to look up in the 
reading class are usually defined in the glossary 
of my reading text. The other words I get from 
the teacher. 


The above replies were given by 82% of the 
pupils. All fair-minded readers must admit that 
the replies show much serious thought on the 

art of pupils as immature as are those of the 
fifth through the eighth grade. 

No doubt we can see a reason for the an- 
swers 2, 3, and 4; but do not the first and the 
fifth seem a direct criticism of us teachers? 
What are we doing to instill into the hearts of 
the children a feeling of shame when they are 
searching for knowledge in reference books? 
Surely we are to blame. Probably the answer 
is found in the statement of H. L. Donovan, 
President of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College at the annual convention of the 
N. E. A. at Chicago when he said: ‘The time 
is soon coming when teachers must be educated 
individuals.” Are we pretending to knowledge 
which we do not possess? Let me cite an exam- 
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ple of what I mean. In one room I entered for 
observation the teacher’s desk was absolutely 
devoid of everything save one sheet of paper. 
Probably this teacher believed it was unwise to 
place a barrier of books on her desk between 
herself and the children. Or did she believe the 
presence of texts and reference books indi- 
cated a lack of knowledge? The book closet 
contained a goodly supply of texts so the scar- 
city of books was not the reason for the ab- 
sence of books on her desk. The dictionaries, 
by the way, also were in the book closet. Dur- 
ing the entire day the teacher used no reference 
books and when she made assignments or lis- 
tened to recitations she borrowed a book from 
one of the children. This may be an excep- 
tional case, but does it not illustrate how the 
children get the feeling of shame instilled into 
them when they use a dictionary if they do not 
see their teacher do the same? Are we teachers 
so wise and “such educated individuals’ that 
we have no need of dictionaries and reference 
books? Or, when we refrain from the use of 
dictionaries and reference books are we only 
displaying a false sense of pride and broad- 
casting our ignorance to all who see us at work? 
I can name many teachers who seemingly think 
it beneath their dignity to have a dictionary on 
their desks and to use the same in the presence 
of the children. In fact I know of some teach- 
ers who look up words in the dictionary ‘“‘on 
the sly” so the children should not see them 
using a dictionary. 


Teacher—Do You Use It? 


Before a teacher can instill the dictionary 
habit into children it is necessary that he have 
the habit himself. One who is willing to slide 
over strange words in his own reading will 
hardly be able to induce pupils not to do so in 
their reading. On the other hand there can be 
no more effective object lesson for a class than 
to find that the teacher habitually uses the 
dictionary for his own instruction. It is whole- 
some also for a class to know that knowledge 
is so unlimited, and time so fleeting that not 
even the “wisdom” of the teacher can compass 
all the knowledge that is in the books. The 
teacher will indeed do the class a serious wrong 
if by any pose of his own he allows it to 
appear that the dictionary is necessary only for 
children and beginners. 

Let us analyze the fifth answer. We will ad- 
mit that a modern school course in literature 
bristles with words unfamiliar to pupils. But is 
it not better in every way to have these words 
looked up in a dictionary than to rely on an 
annotated text. This “spoon-feeding” method 





of the texts “especially prepared for school 
use” robs the pupils of all initiative. Moreover, 
the information that comes with little effort 
does not stick as does the information that is 
dug out. The glossary is fine for third and 
fourth graders. In fact it is probably the best 
method of introducing the children to the value 
and use of a dictionary. Even a conscientious 
teacher may say: “Oh, but it takes so much 
time for the child to look up words. To look 
up the meaning and pronunciation of words in 
the glossary saves so much time.” Let’s admit 
that it does require a little more time to get 
the meaning or pronunciation from the diction- 
ary than from the glossary or the teacher. But 
do the newspapers, magazines, and books which 
the grown person reads after school days are 
over contain glossaries to give the meaning of 
words? If the child does not learn to use a 
dictionary while at school, when will it learn? 
Time is limited in school, but time spent in 
using the dictionary profitably is one of the 
best investments—an investment which will re- 
turn large dividends. 

One shining example of how dictionaries are 
misused comes to mind. While observing one 
teacher's work I noticed a little girl raise her 
hand. Upon asking her what she wanted she 
pointed to a word in her geography and said: 
“How do you pronounce that word?” When | 
pronounced it for her, she said: ‘What does 
it mean?” “Don’t you use the dictionary for 
words?” was my inquiry. “Oh yes, sir, we use 
the dictionaries twice a week for dictionary 
drill,” she replied. Upon discussing the prob- 
lem with the teacher I discovered that the dic- 
tionaries were used ‘‘for dictionary drill’ and 
nothing else. When sixth graders use diction- 
aries for drill only, then I say money invested 
in dictionaries is a very poor investment. The 
dictionaries in that sixth grade had been in use 
two years. They were gathered after each 
“drill” and placed in the identical box in which 
they were received and therein stored until the 
next “drill period.” 

Maybe these are exceptional cases, but those 
mentioned were met often enough so that I 
felt justified in using them as illustrations of 
how a dictionary is used os Yet all 
of these “‘misuses” of the dictionary can be 
traced to the fact that the dictionaries are not 
placed in places of immediate access to the chil- 
dren—near enough so that the children need 
not leave their seats to use a dictionary. How 
to have the dictionaries easily accessible has 
been the problem of many teachers who realize 
the importance of the dictionary, and know the 
handicap of having the dictionaries on a book- 
shelf or in a book case. 
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SOCIALIZED ENGLISH CLASSES — =» 





HERE is no longer a place in progressive 
7 schools for the old regimented class reci- 

tation. Today, we recognize our students 
as the junior citizens of their community, and 
as teachers, we must aid in the training for 
such citizenship by stimulating students to 
think and to act. The old recitation period pro- 
vides no place for such training, and all stu- 
dents are cast more or less in the same mould; 
they give back from memory what they have 
learned from their books, with little encour- 
agement for logical or original thinking. In 
the light of this, the foreward-looking teacher 
loses the word “recitation” from his vocabulary 
as quickly as possible, and turns his classes 
into socialized discussions. 

There must be no wrong interpretation of 
the phrase, “socialized discussion.” To social- 
ize a group of students does not mean to pro- 
vide them with entertainment, that the hour 
may pass more quickly and pleasantly, nor does 
it imply a lack of organization and definiteness 
regarding the work at hand. Its value lies in 
the recognition by the teacher of the various 
individuals who make up his classes and their 
differences. It is a challenge to the ability of 
the teacher to free each student so that he is 
given the opportunity to do his very best work. 

The aim of the socialized discussion is to 
preserve individuality, to stimulate ability, to 
establish cooperation, to encourage research, 
and to stretch the intellectual power of the 
student. Therefore, one teaches, his subject not 
only to enable a student to pass his examina- 
tion, but rather for its value as a tool of learn- 
ing so that its by-products may become helpful 
illuminators for him. The idea is not so much 
a matter of preparation for the next class or 
school as it is the constant thought about the 
student himself, his emotions, the functioning 
of his mind, and his ability to collect, organize, 
and present his material. 

Every teacher who believes in this new 
method for class growth sets up certain stand- 
ards for establishing a creative atmosphere in 
his classes. Briefly stated the aims are these: 

1. To keep alive and active the questioning 
attitude of mind which is a part and parcel of 
every normal boy and girl. 

No student is permitted to sit and placidly 
absorb without being aided to discover the 
WHY of it all. A sophomore studying The 
Merchant of Venice, asked if the play was 
original with Shakespeare. He was sent to find 
the sources and to make his own discovery. 
Other students joined him and the result of 


Jean Hoard 


Eng. Dept. Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 


their findings was the newly discovered fact 
(for them), that Shakespeare’s real genius lay 
in his great reconstructive ability. 

2. To encourage experimentation with a 
student's ideas in order to produce independ- 
ent and individual thinkers. 

A student expressed his opinion that a 
stronger play could be made out of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, if the Loan Plot were used as 
the backbone of the play. He experimented 
with this idea, drew other students into a proj- 
ect of reconstructing the play upon that basis, 
and convinced himself and others that the 
threads of the other plots in the play would 
have nothing to tie to if the Portia-Bassanio 
plot were subordinated. Because of this experi- 
ment the play belonged to the group and their 
ideas and discoveries went into it. 

3. To provide students with an outlet for 
their creative impulses, and to find the “hid- 
den talent’ in a student which will lead others 
still obscure, into the light. 

We all have students whose hands can ex- 
press what their voices and their slow moving 
thought processes cannot do in class discus- 
sions. For them there is the opportunity to 
build small stages, to construct puppets, to 
write plays, to illustrate note books, and to cre- 
ate a concrete thing which will establish a faith 
in themselves and with their group. 

4. To build an appreciation of and a desire 
for, high standards of work so that a student 
may experience the joy of validating himself 
and enable him to escape the “chagrin and the 
handicap of a confused mind.” 

Too often students are allowed to make 
random statements for which they have no 
proof, and their information is inaccurate. 
Carelessness is the godmother of inaccuracy, 
hence, a student must be trained carefully to 
bring proof where it is necessary in order to 
clear his own thinking. 

5. To secure a spirit of self help and criti- 
cism and to gradually transform “exterior com- 
pulsions to interior ones.” 

This transformation will produce a school 
community which will need less and less regi- 
mentation and supervision. 

If students are to carry responsibility at all, 

(Continued on page 171) 
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REDEMPTION 








AM a tespecter of conventions. They have 
redemptive value! Having just returned from 
a State Teachers’ Convention, I know where- 
of I speak. In Wisconsin had been assembled 
speakers who dared challenge depressions, wage 
cuts, and “‘faint-heart” wailings to the extent 
that I found within myself a depression much 
more engulfing than any I had yet experienced 
from without, and I came away from the con- 
vention feeling that I had had a very genuine 
lesson in “‘real’” investment. If the banks should 
fail tomorrow, there would be something re- 
maining for me that their failure could never 
touch. 

Seated at a luncheon table, I had had the 
blessed privilege of listening to two animated 
university women renew memories of a past 
year of academic association. Call them degree- 
seekers if you will; but in the course of that 
seeking, they had done such real living among 
the things that really count that I wonder why 
our school boards do not require a Ph. D. of 
every last one of us in order that we may really 
save ourselves from ourselves. Certainly I am 
convinced that compulsory education should 
not stop with the age of eighteen. Physical ages 
are so misleading, and, after all, education is 
of the spirit not the body. “Man shall not live 
by “tbe alone!” Unless we have hobbies, con- 
tacts, businesses of our own that invite us after 
the school-room doors are closed, isn’t it true 
that we are crunching mighty moldy crusts? 
Closely following upon that last quotation it 
seems I hear the warning of “except ye become 
as little children, ye shall in no-wise enter 
therein”. How far this removes heaven from 
many of us! Better still, how far we have re- 
moved heaven from ourselves! 

But to get back to my subject. How obvi- 
ously pathetic is the rest of the story. Con- 
trasted with those two young university women 
who veritably absorbed the table-talk while we 
sat back and listened (enviously, if we are hon- 
est), I conjured up all too easily a picture of 
myself sitting night after night before sets of 
themes, laboriously inserting commas and semi- 
colons, red penciling spelling mistakes, and 
failing papers, a bit too despondently, for sen- 
tence errors. Small table-talk this! I remem- 
bered, again all too readily, evenings when I 
had yawned much too soon after dinner and 
had canceled much too willingly reservations 





Josephine M. Lane 
Bayview High School 


for a play performance. Nor was an evening of 
reading ever available, even after the themes 
had been completed before the end of the week, 
for the yawn that canceled the theater engage- 
ment also closed the covers of many an inter- 
esting book. How defiantly all of this makes 
me hurl back into the faces of educational ad- 
ministrations everywhere that a system that does 
this to its teachers is all wrong, but I would 
also hurl back just as defiantly and well into 
the very inner ears of all teachers that permit 
themselves so to-be-done-by that they are spir- 
itually lost, that they have actually committed 
suicide, that they are just what the little word 
of four letters was meant to describe. All pa- 
tient Griseldas to the contrary. 


Who Will Mourn Our Passing? 


What matters it at all if the body continues 
to wander about? Without a spirit that is 
drilled on more of the wealth of life than com- 
mas and semicolons can offer, why bother about 
allowing that spirit a body to begin with? Who 
really would miss that body if it were removed? 
The manufacturer of red pencils, perhaps—but 
the mourners might well end there. Even our 
families would scarcely miss us; small table- 
talk and inadvertent hysteria have little real 
value. 


But this is where my title swings into mean- 
ing. Did I say hysteria has little real value? I 
am eternally wrong, heaven be praised, for it 
has redemptive value, not for the patient pos- 
sessor but for the impatiently “‘possessed’’, for 
it indicates an unhappy state, permits disease 
to enter, and it may, finally, either permit the 
spirit to escape or to express itself. I remember 
a friend of mine whose loss has for a long 
time seemed irreconcilable; I had not realized 
until now that her unhappiness in slavish rou- 
tine had, perhaps, been a real salvation for her: 
had been responsible for opening a gate to 
greater spiritual horizons than her body-clad 
spirit would have ever permitted, had been 
more understandingly willing to set her free 
than her classroom routine would ever have 
tried to be. 

As for my university chatterers. It must be 
understood that their conversation was not 
erudite. It was just humanly interesting. Foot- 
ball, dinners, and foursomes were just as much 
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a part of it as were electrons, comparative lit- 
erature, and ‘‘saw-dust’’ hosiery! It was a hu- 
man camp pitched just precariously enough on 
Mount Olympus to be fascinating. It made one 
feel that perhaps one ‘‘could not enjoy one’s 
life and put it into the bank too”. Theirs was 
a camp of beautiful mental vistas that couid be 
staked at any moment on the most barren 
ground. It was animated, it was vital; above 
all, it lacked depression. Miss a convention? 
Not these two young women. They couldn't 
afford to, and yet they had received less in the 
way of salary than most of us, for they had 
been investing heavily in courses—truly, in 
life! Nor should they be misjudged. I fear 
they missed some meetings, but be assured they 
led some of us humpless camels to genuine 
oases, the Eighteenth Amendment to the con- 
trary! 

I’m getting, oh, so weary of the investments 
I have made in buildings, in bridges, in tun- 
nels, in stone. Their returns are terrifically 
slow—in fact, they have ceased altogether. 
What a grim ghost contrast really is! 

Why do we flatter ourselves into believing 
that our families cannot get along without us? 
Empty as we are, I wonder that they get along 
with us. As I looked at one gray-haired mother 
in the audience, listening proudly to her son, 
a speaker of the moment, I realized that though 
she lived alone in a small village she was get- 
ting much more from him in that one hour 
than many of our mothers can ever get from 
us, in spite of the fact that we spend a large 


proportion of our sleeping and waking time 
in their presence. I feel that that is true of the 
families of the two young women with whom 
I lunched. One hour of their presence would 
make the dullest home vibrate with life’s en- 
thusiasms for days. 


Suppose we do week-end in Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, or in Memphis? Hadn’t our home-towns 
better count the many blessings to be gained 
therefrom (in more ways than one)? Ah, to 
be sure, our modern Nazareths can be forever 
interesting if we seek to be born each day in 
Bethlehem and go up annually to Jerusalem 
“to be taxed”. What matters it if one speaker 
abuses the old masters and another crowns 
them? We can pay such taxing generously with 
our independent thought, more worthy coin 
than all the tax money we have been trying to 
accumulate. 

When I asked a class of students whether 
they would rather live only twenty years, but 
have every day eventful, or live seventy and 
have each day uneventful, I was amazed at 
their faith. They told me they preferred to take 
their chance with the seventy years rather than 
with the twenty, for they considered my ques- 
tion unworthy. Life, they said, simply could 
not be uneventful. 


It is for such faith I pray, it is such faith 
glimmerings that conventions give me, and it 
is when such faith is completely destroyed that 
I shall gratefully hail as a blessing any redemp- 
tive force that sets my spirit free. 





SOCIALIZED ENGLISH PROBLEMS . . 


they must be made to feel the value of self 
help and constructive criticism. Many times it 
would be easier for the teacher to point out all 
of the student’s errors, and it would be a 
saving of time for the teacher to correct such 
errors. But, the student’s eye must be trained 
to have a penetrating vision that will make 
most of his own discoveries as to his points 
of weakness. Once discovered, the errors be- 
come less frequent because he learns to be in- 
terested in his own product. If a student's ear 
begins to record the sound of poor diction and 
monotonous expression his reading will im- 
prove also. Many of us who teach still do a 
major part of the student’s work for him, and 
instead of making him an independent worker, 
tend to make a parasite of him. 

6. To help each student to find a way of 
discovering himself in a self realizing process, 
and to create for him an inherent interest in 
his work by means of this flash illumination. 


(Continued from page 169) 


Socialized discussions help students to make 
definite places for themselves in their classes. 
They soon take pride in making their individual 
work become a part of the composite whole of 
the group, and their interest in this work be- 
comes so real that often they forge ahead of 
the goal set by the teacher. 

There is little chance for self development 
or individual expression in the old formal 
recitation period. That period generally be- 
longs to the teacher and not to the students; 
it is barren of democratic opportunities for 
them. 

If we are to take the word Education at its 
true value, which is to educe, or to draw from, 
then we can no longer afford to let our class 
periods remain static. We must make them like 
workshops, where our students are given the 
chance to think for themselves, to act, to de- 
velop, and to become independent workmen 
under intelligent and sympathetic guidance. 
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e 1903 e 


The January 1903 issue of the JOURNAL carries the 
pictures of George H. Drewry and Walter H. Hunt 
as the new State School Inspectors. Those were the 
days when our friend George had a head of curly 
hair which would make any girl sigh with envy, and 
when the Senator sported a mustache at least ten 
times as long as his 1933 edition! 


It was in January 1903 that the JOURNAL was sold 
by William George Bruce (Editor of the School 
Board Journal) to Willard N. Parker, of Madison. 
The previous year, under the editorship of Mr. Bruce, 
the JOURNAL had been published in Milwaukee. 


Dean Birge was elected president of the W. T. A. 
for 1903. 


“A. D. Whealdon, of Caldwell, Ohio is engaged 
as a teacher at West Superior. He takes the place 
of A. N. Young, who goes to Waupaca as high 
school principal and city superintendent.” 


“Augusta has voted a new high school building at 
a cost of $20,000. No city in the state needs one 
worse. . . . Prin. Banting and his teachers are to be 
congratulated.” 


The following question was debated by the White- 
water and Milwaukee Normals at Whitewater, Feb. 7; 
Whitewater being declared the winner: ‘Resolved, 
that congress should immediately pass a law declar- 
ing our intention to grant absolute independence to 
the Philippines within a reasonable time.” (And that 
was in 1903, mind you!) 


Supt. H. A. Whipple resigns his position at Bara- 
boo, to take charge of the state work for the Inter- 
national Correspondence School. 
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Hot Shots from The Press of 1903-191 3-1923 





“Teacher agencies all over the country report a 
scarcity of grade teachers and high school assistants. 
If the law of supply and demand holds true, wages 
must be higher for these teachers another year.” 


“Some weeks ago E. C. Thorpe, a Green county 
school teacher, was arrested and charged with assault 
and battery on one of his pupils. After a jury trial 
lasting the greater part of one day, Mr. Thorpe was 
acquitted. The evidence showed that Thorpe had 
given the boy a switching, and the jury evidently 
came to the conclusion that it was just what the boy 
needed.” 


“Brodhead has been in the throes of a factional 
school fight during the last month. It seems an as- 
sistant teacher in the high school was judged to be 
incompetent by the school board and that body re- 
quested her to resign. The news spread among the 
pupils and a ‘strike’ was ordered and participated in 
by a large majority of the high school scholars. Mat- 
ters ran on in this way for about two weeks until a 
compromise was effected—the teacher left and the 
pupils returned to their books. Truly young America 
is asserting his power in these days of labor unions, 
strikes, and other disturbing factors in the life of the 
world.” . . . and mind you, this was written in 1903! 


The April 1903 issue of the JoURNAL includes an 
article on “How to Make the Most Effective Use of 
the School Library” by S. B. Tobey, then at Chip- 
pewa Falls. 


The 1903 legislature raised the salary of the State 
Superintendent to $5,000. Thirty years later the law 
makers reduced the salary of the same office to the 
figure of 1903! 


M. H. Jackson, then Supt. of Schools at Columbus 
conducted a column in the JOURNAL, entitled “In the 
School Room”. 
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e 1913 


Skipping over ten years to 1913 we find many 
changes in the JouRNAL. Though Willard N. Parker 
is still publisher the editorials are being written by 
M. V. O'Shea, and Elizabeth McCormick is “ele- 
mentary editor”. The State Department page is headed 
by a personnel roster, and we find that C. P. Cary 
is still the State Superintendent, with J. B. Borden as 
his assistant and Charles L. Harper as chief clerk. 
Other officials listed are H. L. Terry, High School 
Inspector; A. J. Winnie, Inspector Schools for Deaf; 
George Drewry, Walter Hunt, and W. E. Larson as 
State School Inspectors. 


Signs of the times: The cigarette menace still com- 
manded pedagogical attention, only the sex of the 
wicked weed had evidently changed, for in 1903 the 
JoURNAL refers to the ‘‘cigaret’’ whereas the 1913 
issue asks “Are the cigarettes out of your school?” 
They must have had a hunch that the passing years 
would find women added to the list of addicts! 


“Prin. F, E. Jaastad of the Greenwood high school 
reports that a bond issue of that city has been author- 
ized for the erection of a new high school building’. 
... That was before F. E. put on weight. and 
affiliated himself with the publishing business. 


John Callahan was president of the W. T. A. in 
1913. 


More anti-tobacco news: ‘Evidently Spring Val- 
ley, Wisconsin, has gone the cigarette one better. 
News reports indicate that the authorities were 
obliged not only to put a ban on cigarettes but also 
on snuff. The board has refused promotion and gradu- 
ation to anyone using tobacco, snuff, or liquor in 
any form or manner whatever.” We have no statistics 
to prove our contention, but we would be willing to 
wager that corn silk and grape vine became valued 
commodities around Spring Valley during 1913! 


Democracy in Pedagogia: ““A member of the Mani- 
towoc school board has introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for the abolition of all display at high school 
commencement exercises in the future. No graduation 
gifts are to be tolerated, the ‘sweet girl graduate’ must 
make her own gown, and there will be no class pin 
or ring, or any other feature which would interfere 
with the democratic nature of this important public 
school function.” 


“Quite a contest is on in the legislature over the 
location of the next normal school. While the Eau 
Claire citizens have purchased a site and have been 
promised the next normal school, Shawano is after 
the prize and Rhinelander thinks she ought to be 
next. The best thing the legislature can do with all 
these propositions is to say that Wisconsin’s eight 
normal schools are sufficient to supply the needs of 
the commonwealth for some time to come.” ...A 
suggestion which many late legislatures wish had 
been followed! 


_ More notes on the “coffin nail’ question: ‘There 
is no question but that the young ladies of our high 
schools could do much toward breaking up this per- 
nicious evil among the boys... .” ... And how 
the daughters of America have followed that sugges- 
tion! The extent of the “breaking” today is the 
pocketbooks of poor males, who are required to pro- 
vide any given eo 


“W. F. Roecker of the Wisconsin high school was 
elected chairman of the chemistry section of the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers at their recent meeting in Chicago.” 


“A notable victory was recently gained by the 
Janesville teachers, who petitioned the school board 
for an increase of salary. Their demands were 
promptly met by the board, and a general increase 
goes into effect at once.” .. . Will history repeat it- 
self in this respect? We fervently hope so, for now 
the teachers have to “take it or leave it’. 


e 1923 e 


Some changes at the close of 1922 . . . Theodore J. 
Boebel accepts the principalship of Sun Prairie High 
school. . . . T. J. McGlynn was elected principal of 
the Owen High school. . . . Edgar W. Wipperman 
assumed his duties as principal at Sheboygan Falls. 
...C. E. Hulten left Washburn to become supt. at 
Sturgeon Bay. ... “Prin. Charles Stangel of the 
Manitowoc High school has been elected president of 
the Stangel Hardware Co. of that city, and will give 
up the school work this month” . . . (but Charlie 
is right back with us, and what is a loss to the 10 
penny nail industry in Manitowoc is the gain of 
education). 


“A. C. Prabst, teacher in the vocational school at 
Antigo, has invented a guard for saws.” 


Thomas W. Boyce of Milwaukee was president of 
the W. T. A. in 1922-23. His successor in office was 
Frank S, Hyer, then president of Whitewater Normal. 


“George A. Bassford, for the past few years prin- 
cipal of the Janesville High school, goes to the prin- 
cipalship of the Ashland High school.” 


“W. W. Theisen, formerly with State Supt. Cary 
in charge of tests and examinations, is now an assist- 
ant supt. of schools in Milwaukee, having resigned 
his position in the Cleveland public schools.” 


We note that the 1923 edition of the Evansville 
high school annual ‘The Fleming Arrow’ is dedi- 
cated to the retiring supt. J. F. Waddell. 


The president of the Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association for 1923 was O. H. (‘“Mike’’) 
Plenzke of Menasha. Ten years later finds him hold- 
ing the presidency of the W. T. A. 


“Mrs. Mary D. Bradford has resigned her position 
in the Milwaukee Normal School. She goes to Wil- 
mington, Del. to join her son.” 


“A trio of Wisconsin vocational enthusiasts left 
for Europe the later part of August, and expect to be 
gone two months in visiting and studying the voca- 
tional schools of foreign countries. President Ernest 
Schultz, Sheboygan, of the State Board of Vocational 
Education, heads the party, with George Hambrecht, 
Director of Vocational Education in Wisconsin, and 
R. L. Cooley, Supt. of Vocational Education in Mil- 
waukee, as his associates on the trip.” 


“Supt. E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin Rapids, resigned 
his position, to take over the duties of secretary of 
the W. T. A. His taking office marked the begin- 
ning of a full-time position of secretary, with perma- 
nent headquarters in Madison.” 
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| With the Wisconsin Congress 








AS THE Christmas season approaches once more, may I greet each 
of you personally. ; 
At this particular time, the old wishes for material prosperity and 
success no longer mean as much to us as they did a few years ago; 

our recent experiences are giving us new standards of value, and a 
deeper sense of the worth of intangible things. s 
g 


In reading the work of an ancient seer recently, I came upon this 
sentence, which refuses to leave my mind: ‘Timber girt and bound 
into a building shall not be loosed with shaking; so a heart established 2 





in due season on well advised counsel shall not be afraid.” 
So my wish for each of us is that through a renewed appreciation 

of the wise counsel and practical idealism of Him whose birth we t 

celebrate, we may build our own lives, and those of the children in 

our care, on such firm foundations that they and we may meet life 


| 
| 
| 
! 
} 
I 





oo ones ne 


unafraid and unshaken. 


The gift I would ask for each is the gift of understanding—the understanding which makes 
us choose the real rather than the false; the permanent values instead of the transitory; the es- 
sential in place of the non-essential. ‘Wisdom is before the face of him that hath under- 


standing.” 


If we, as individuals, will strive for wisdom and understanding, the work of our organi- 
zation, centered on the welfare of the child, will catch the spirit of Him who placed the high- 
est of values on the child, and will steadily grow in depth and breadth, and power. 


Your President, 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings 





Watch Us Grow! 


Rartewovtrer Senn! .0a0 ele ee Packwaukee 
OE ST eR Dee a EE Fond du Lac 
AER, os be es Suamico 
WINER TNIOEN oo a ic crac wee one Abrams 
TOMO: =. o e aema awe Cornell 
Clovernook School ~--------- Gillette R. R. No. 1 
Oak “Grove School... ==... Green Bay (Rural) 
Bellview School _.-..-..~... Green Bay (Rural) 


Model School___-Langlade County Normal—Antigo 


The above associations in addition to the ten 
listed in the November issue have come into 
membership with the State and National since 


September. 
e 


The P. T. A. and Unemployed Youth 


“Important things that affect children and 
young people are happening daily,” says Miss 
Alida Bowler, National Chairman of Juvenile 
Protection. Pointing out that the ranks of un- 
employed youth in every community are being 
increased under NRA code agreements, Miss 
Bowler declares, “Every P. T. A. has an obli- 
gation to these boys and girls, to see to it that 
their community offers them opportunity to 


make profitable use of their time, so that they 
may escape character demoralization and per- 
sonality maladjustments that would constitute 
permanent handicaps. Communities may offer— 

1. Additional education, including both academic 
courses and vocational training. 

2. Diversified recreation, including ample library 
facilities, athletic sports, dramatics, pageantry, 
music, community dances, club activities, handi- 
crafts and hobbies. 

3. Work relief projects for the older boys and 
girls, as part of a work and training program.” 


Miss Bowler suggests also that P. T. A.’s 
give attention to child labor, needed services to 
dependent and handicapped children, and care 
of delinquent minors. 

* 


Health Projects in Superior 


The Superior City Parent-Teacher Council 
reports some interesting information on health 
projects: 

From January 15, 1932—June 1933 there were 
10,251 quarts of milk put into homes. This milk 
was used for pre-school children ranging between 
ages 1-5 years. Investigation as to need, etc. was 
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conducted by the school nurses, and a contribution of 
$150 toward the fund was made by the teachers. 
Total cost was $870.03. 

30,408 quarts of milk were distributed to children 
of school age, at a cost of $622.28 for a period of 
seven months from November 1932 to June. 

In the Summer Round Up 345 children from 10 
schools were examined, 

808 defects were found__101 defects were corrected 
35 received small pox vaccine 

19 received toxide 

228 needed medical care__.19 received medical care 
197 needed dental care______ 47 received dental care 


Superior Council carries also the varied ac- 
tivities of the usual Council program. 

What has your Council done? Let’s exchange 
information on Council projects and activities. 


A Local Unit in a Small Town Carrying 
a Big Program 


Mrs. R. J. Main, President 
Butler, Waukesha County 


\/* OPENED our year’s work in Septem- 
ber with a membership drive. We are 
glad to report seventy members as the result of 
that drive, that being the same number we had 
last year. 

At the end of last year we found our School 
Band left with only six members after eighth 
gtade graduation, so we rented and borrowed 
instruments and boosted school band during 
the summer months, until we now have eigh- 
teen boys and girls enrolled for a fresh start. 
We then went a step farther and organized a 
Village Band of sixteen pieces, taking in the 
advanced grade school children, high school 
students and adults. 

In October we purchased a football for boys 


and a volley ball for girls in the school. We | 


organized a girl’s club with thirty-two members 
between the ages of ten and sixteen, who meet 
every Saturday afternoon for an hour of super- 
vised sewing and other handwork, followed by 
an hour of constructive play under a trained 
leader. We are now redecorating and equip- 


ping a recently acquired club house, and the 


gitls will be hostesses at a reception and open- 
ing next Saturday afternoon. We expect to or- 
ganize a boy’s club as soon as we can secure a 
competent leader. At present we are preparing 
tive lots to be flooded for a skating pool as 
soon as the temperature permits. 


We are continuing the Free Traveling Li- 
braty Service which we instituted last year, in 
which we have placed copies of the Child Wel- 
fare Magazine, so that they may be loaned to 
those who cannot afford to subscribe. 

We are cooperating with the local Red Cross 
organization and the Department of Outdoor 
Relief by assisting with labor and material on 
quilts for the needy. 

Our school children and teachers are plan- 
ning a Christmas program for our December 
meeting and the young people are contributing 
with a one-act play. The Association will again 
give Christmas packages to the children. 

We have had two card parties this year and 
have found this to be the easiest way to raise 
funds during these times, our pillow case party 
being the most successful. 

We have planned our activities for the en- 
tire year and have set ourselves this goal: —TO 
FULFILL THE STANDARD REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 
HISTORY OF THIS ASSOCIATION, and to 
be well represented at the State Convention 
next spring. We adopted the Club plan of sub- 
scription to the Child Welfare Magazine and 
7 to use that as material in our first study 
club. 


News From Near and Far 


Now is the time to begin planning for your Found- 
ers’ Day program. Plan to devote your February 
meeting to celebration of Founders’ Day. 


Mrs. M. W. Smith, 1917 Vilas Avenue, Madison, 
State Historian, urges the appointment of historians 
in local units, city and county councils. Suggestions 
for preparing local histories will follow in the sec- 
ond Local Unit Package. 


Miss Goldie Whipple, Principal of Blaine School, 
Superior, was elected recording secretary of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers at the re- 
cent meeting of the State Board of Managers. Miss 
Whipple will succeed Emma F. Brookmire who re- 
signed so that she could devote her entire time to 
the position of Field Secretary and Publicity 
Chairman. 


Council workers will be interested to know that a 
new correspondence course on the Organization, Con- 
duct, and Program of Councils is now available 
from the Education Division of the National Con- 
gress. The registration fee, including a copy of the 
Parent-Teacher Manual, on which the course is based, 
is $1.00. Groups will enjoy studying this course and 
council presidents will find it particularly helpful. 
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Report of the Teacher 





Training Council 





N NOVEMBER, 1932, the Teacher Training 

Council submitted to the Delegate Assembly 

a report in the form of “A PHILOSOPHY 

OF EDUCATION FOR WISCONSIN.” The 

Council considers it proper at this time to indi- 

cate briefly how this statement of education ob- 
jectives has been received. ; 


A generous distribution of the pamphlet to 
Wisconsin schools was made at the outset. 
Single copies were sent to agencies throughout 
the country. Requests for additional copies 
were filed with such regularity that a recent 
third printing was necessary to replenish the 
supply. 

The report on objectives has been the basis 
of many conferences, county and city teachers’ 
meetings, school-masters clubs, institutes and 
curriculum revisions. Many school systems have 
applied themselves to the experimental task of 
translating the proposed principles into prac- 
tice. Teacher training departments, too, have 
found therein a challenge of the old and ac- 
cepted techniques of teacher preparation. The 
State Teachers College of La Crosse deserves 
mention at this point for the well-organized 
five-year plan to adopt the philosophy as an 
actuating force in its work, not only for the in- 
stitution itself but for the schools of that area. 
The Council urges experimental work by schools 
be continued over an extended period. 

That our belief in the educational principles 
set forth is not based on personal pride or 
local enthusiasm for ones own handiwork is 
shown by the reactions from other states and 
institutions. A few statements indicative of the 
views of others may not be amiss. 


The American Council on Education, C. R. 
Mann, Director: 


“This strikes me as one of the best short state- 
ments I have seen of sound American philosophy of 
education. With your permission I shall be glad to 
reprint it in the official organ of this Council, the 
Educational Record.” 


Mr. John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at time of writing: 

“I think it is in general a philosophy of education 
which may be applied successfully in any one of our 
states. You are therefore very modest in claiming it 
only for Wisconsin. I think it is a good basis upon 
which your teacher education council should work 
and I congratulate you upon getting it out.” 


Professor Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, wrote a very help- 
ful criticism, closing his letter by saying: 


“In conclusion let me say that these criticisms are 
not to be taken as important facts. The important 
facts are first that you saw fit to issue such a state- 
ment and second that it is so good.” 


Superintendent Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois: 


“I have enjoyed reading it and want to congratulate 
you upon its preparation. It is one of the most defi- 
nite and concise statements of present educational 
principles that I have seen.” 


Professor E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 


“Not the least interesting thing about this state- 
ment is that a committee of the size listed and with 
the diversity of backgrounds represented could agree 
upon any statement of a philosophy. The formula- 
tion as presented, represents a valuable contribution 
so far as the schools of the state are concerned and 
particularly for those people who worked on it. Its 
discussion by the various faculty and teacher training 
groups will represent another valuable contribution. 
Its revision from time to time will be still another 
contribution.” 


Paul M. Cook, Editor, Phi Delta Kappan, 
Chicago, Illinois: 


“I have read the statement with a great-deal of 
interest and would like very much to have your per- 
mission to run the statement as an article in the 
December issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. 

“I feel that your committee is to be congratulated 
on the formulation of such a comprehensive state- 
ment. I sincerely hope it receives the proper atten- 
tion of the teaching force not only in Wisconsin but 
in other states as well.” 


Helen Hay Heyl, Supervisor Rural Educa- 
tion, New York State: 

“I greatly appreciate the copy of A Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin which you recently sent me. 


It is one of the finest little things which has come 
to my attention.” 


Harry E. Elder, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, State of Indiana: 

“‘A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin’ sent 
to State Superintendent Cole has been referred to me. 
I consider it a splendid statement and it should go 
far toward the coordination of the Educational forces 
in your state,” 


State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota: 


“It will be used by the group studying Philosophy 
of Education.” 


Katharine M. Cook, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 


“It is an excellent publication, and I am delighted 
to have it.” 
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W. A. Stacy, Assistant State Superintendent, 
Topeka, Kansas: 


“I wish to express my appreciation of what you 
have done. I have for some time been impressed with 
the need of far better coordination and cooperation 
between the various factors bearing upon public edu- 
cation in Kansas. Apparently you have done in part 
what I have in mind, and it encourages me greatly 
to know that you have succeeded so well.” 


Louisville, Kentucky teachers asked for 
copies for study, as did many others. 

Mrs. Stella G. Dakin, Farmington, Maine 
Normal School: 


“I find that I am in accord with the principles it 
includes. It contains exactly the philosophy I try to 
inculcate in my classes in Introduction to Education 
and in Principles of Education.” 


Supt. John C. Diehl, Erie, Pennsylvania: 


“Let me congratulate you and the council on the 
constructive piece of work they have accomplished. 
We hear a great deal about The New Education. 
Your pamphlet has given a very fine exposition of 
what it stands for. I am sure the principles enunci- 
ated, if incorporated in the life and spirit of schools 
in Wisconsin or anywhere else in the United States, 
will be a source of immeasurable good.” 


Frederick J. Kelly, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“The work of the Teacher Training Council is 
very noteworthy. The statement, A Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin, is one of the clearest I 
have seen and is in my judgment sound.” 


Milwaukee Journal, Editorial comment, in 
part: 

“Parents and citizens in general should welcome a 
contribution made by the teacher training council of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ association.:It is an attempt 
to answer the questions: What do educators want to 
do? Where is education going? 

“The council, appointed primarily to study the 
professional improvement of teachers, ran into the 
most glaring weakness of education today—the lack 
of an underlying philosophy to define the objectives 
of the school. In other words, the council decided 
that it could not say what kind of teachers we should 
have until it knew what they were expected to do. 
It had to work on first principles before it could do 
its own job.” 


While such testimonials are most encourag- 
ing the Council recognizes that the statement 
should receive revision when necessary. It is 
built upon the scientific attitude, hence, any 
claim to a finished product would constitute a 
refutation of the spirit upon which it is con- 
structed. 

A criticism voiced frequently concerning the 
application of the philosophy to classroom prac- 
tice, is that it is A saat and deductions there- 
fore not easily made. As a statement of educa- 
tional objectives it is necessarily concise. The 
Council senses that this is a valid criticism and 


may retard bringing it into actual relationshi 
with practical teaching and administrative ab 
fairs. A sub-committee has been appointed to 
illustrate each stated principle with cases of 
classroom or supervisory technique. It is hoped 
that such an amplification will make plainer 
the significance of the philosophy. The com- 
mittee will prepare the augmented statement 
for release during the present year. 


The statement of objectives presented in “A 
Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin” ap- 

eared in print a year ago. Investigation in this 
field by the Wisconsin Teacher Training Coun- 
cil was justified by our belief that in order to 
determine best how teachers should be edu- 
cated, we must know the fundamental purposes 
of pupil education. 

The year that has intervened since this pam- 
phlet came from the press has been replete with 
startling social, educational, and economic 
changes. The epoch-making report of the 
Hoover Committee on Social Trends has ap- 
peared. By agreement between industries and 
the government a work week of forty hours has 
become normal. Child labor has been abolished 
in most industries. Both the federal govern- 
ment and the major industries of the country 
have accepted responsibility for human physical 
and economic welfare. 

These significant changes have imparted a 
repercussion upon education which must be 
taken into account. Boys and girls released 
from labor are returning to public schools with 
variant educational problems. The laboring man 
and woman have had returned to them a part 
of each day for leisure activities and now need 
an education so that they may live more com- 
pletely. Adult education with its many prob- 
lems faces us with renewed force. Childhood 
is being rescued from adult sins of omission 
and commission. Population statistics reveal 
significant shifts in the numbers of various age 
groups with a resulting impact apes educa- 
tional programs. Transportation and communi- 
cation have been revolutionized almost over 
night. 

The Teacher Training Council believes that 
the significant social, educational, and eco- 
nomic changes so lightly touched 7 above 
force it to extend the scope of its field of in- 
quiry. It desires to analyze the great changes 
taking place in the light of their educational 
implications. It believes that its present title 
prevents by implied mandate an excursion into 
these broader and fundamental fields. 

Therefore, in order better to serve educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, it recommends that its title 
and by implication, its scope of inquiry and 
investigation, be changed to “The Wisconsin 
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Council of Education’ and that the acceptance 
of this report by the Delegate Assembly carry 
with it authorization for the change of title and 
function. 

It is the opinion of the Council on Teacher 
Training that definite steps should be taken 
at this time to raise the standard of require- 
ments for entrance into the teaching  pineevataion 
We are faced with a large surplus of claimants 
desiring to enter the teaching field, but it is 
doubtful if we have any real surplus of well 
trained teachers of proved ability. 

There seems to be a tendency to employ 
teachers upon bases of competitive economy 
and factors unrelated to teaching success. The 
welfare of the Nation’s children demands that 


we shall not only employ the best teachers avail- 
able but that the training of future teachers 
shall be extended to meet the needs of an ad- 
vancing social and economic life. 

As a training period of four years beyond 
high school is the minimum time in which an 
entrant can acquire the knowledge, skills and 
ideals which are increasingly essential in the 
light of the growing responsibilities of the 
modern teacher, we recommend that a four year 
requirement be set up. We believe that there 
is sufficient evidence and experience to support 
this recommendation as a minimum standard. 
We further recommend that a study of mini- 
mum qualifications for teachers be included in 
the program of this body. 





The Use of Books and Libraries 


i THE past there has been a tendency toward 
the practice of giving set lessons in the use 
of the library to all freshmen under the suppo- 
sition that formal instruction and drill will pre- 
pare the pupil to use the library to supply his 
future needs. But testimony goes to show that 
as his needs arise the pupil in most cases must 
be shown again how to satisfy his needs. Some- 
how the formal lessons given a group do not 
prepare the individual for all time. It has been 
discovered that when a pupil is face to face 
with a lesson assignment and is vitally inter- 
ested in the material that the library has for 
him, he gratefully accepts from his class teacher 
and the school librarian the particular instruc- 
tion that will open to him the specific help that 
he needs at that time. It is also found that the 
methods he uses then under stress of need are 
fixed in his mind and future practice. This em- 
phasizes the pedagogical maxim that drill with- 
out interest and present need does not ade- 
quately transfer to future practice. 

The library is a laboratory of tools. If the 
student is anxious to do something that the 
library can do for him, he will somehow master 
the use of the tools for his purpose. Instead 
then of spending hours and hours in giving in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries, the 
time of the librarian in cooperation with the 
teachers should be used in integrating the li- 
brary with the ten to sixteen centers of interest 
about which a course of study functions. 

In this way the pupil is not made to feel that 
he is spending time in preparing for what he 
may need in the future, but he is using the li- 
brary for a present need. Here is his assign- 
ment in literature. What can the library do for 


M. H. Jackson 


Supervisor of School Libraries 


him? His history assignment is looking him in 
the face; what can the library offer and how 
can he use it? When his need is known to him, 
he is ready to receive definite instruction on 
how to supply that need. Some formal general 
lessons are necessary as a forerunner but too 
many times I have seen librarians trying to fore- 
cast in their lessons much that pupils will gladly 
pick up later when they need it and know the 
need of it. 

Now instead of: “Children we shall -learn to 
use Readers’ Guide so when you need it you 
can use it’’; we help a concrete John to find the 
magazine articles he needs for his topic right 
at the time he is interested, and anxious to use 
the material which we show him how to find. 
He learns to find it because he wants it now, 
and not because he expects to want something 
later. In the latter case, regardless of how care- 
fully you have taught him to use the collections 
of material, he will have to learn the methods 
of finding it all over again when he faces his 
concrete necessity. 

Do not interpret me as opposed to set les- 
sons on the use of books and libraries. A few 
preliminary lessons are necessary. But rather let 
me urge that the teacher of history help her 
pupils to find the history material he needs at 
the time he needs it. His science teacher, his 
economics teacher, etc., should assume the re- 
sponsibilities in their own departments of giv- 
ing the instruction needed. 

In too many schools the librarian, who may 
also be one of the teachers with a full teaching 
program, must assume the responsibility of 
guiding freshmen in the use of books and 
libraries. 
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Thomas Annett 


Head of the Music Department 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


One-Room Rural School ° 


N THESE days it is seldom necessary to con- 
vince anyone of the value of music in the 
school room. The difficult thing is to prove 

to the teacher that it is not an especially com- 
plicated subject, that everyone can sing and 
that he or she can teach it very satisfactorily 
and in some ways do better work than a spe- 
cial teacher of music who only meets a group 
of youngsters occasionally. 

It was the pleasure of the writer to teach 
music in a rural community a few years ago. 
This led to certain convictions concerning what 
can be done in a typical one-room school. It 
gave him also some idea as to what the average 
rural teacher can do, musically. 

For the past three years the rural schools of 
La Crosse County have been following a syste- 
matic course of music instruction growing out 
of this experience. The County Superintendent, 
Miss Emily Stromstad and her supervising 
teacher, Miss Mabel Berg have cooperated to 
the fullest extent, and the plan is well under 
way. 

It was felt that rote singing was the most 

important thing to do in the beginning. Each 

school has learned ten songs each year and the 
best singers have sung these at the county com- 
mencement. This chorus at commencement time 
consists of about 400 youngsters and it is felt 

that the learning of 30 good songs makes a 

good beginning. 

Most of the songs taught have been recorded 
on phonograph records so that these records 
can be used instead of the teachet’s voice when 
necessary, making it possible for even an un- 
musical teacher to teach these songs. The in- 
structors are more often inexperienced and self- 
conscious than unmusical, however, and in most 
cases ate soon teaching the songs themselves. 

The talking machine has been used, too, for 
appreciation. Most of the youngsters of the 
tural schools of La Crosse County can recog- 
nize the tone of a violin, a clarinet, a trumpet 
and few of the other orchestral instruments. 
They know something of form. They have 
heard a number of selections by great masters 
and can hum the main themes of these num- 
bers. Plans are under way for the holding of 
music memory contests in the schools the com- 
ing year. 





Time and rhythm have an important place 
as they should have in any course of music. 
The children have heard of the march family 
and the waltz family; double and triple time. 
Provision has been made for both controlled 
and creative rhythm and time values are taught 
according to the system established by Dal- 
croze. Nearly every school has a rhythm band 
and a massed rhythm band selected from these 
schools was a feature of this year’s county 
commencement. 

It has been felt, too, that folk dancing and 
singing games have an important place in 
rhythmic development and even the youngest 
tots can do the Shoemakers Dance, the Norwe- 
gian Mountain March, Dance of Greeting, I 
See You, Carrousel, and the Kinder Polka. It 
may appear that there is a recreative value in 
some of these things and an opportunity to 
help the self-conscious country child which is 
as important as the musical value. We are feel- 
ing our way and are studying the needs of the 
children we are trying to help. Not much sight- 
reading has been done to date but the ground 
work has been laid and it is felt that soon a 
considerable amount of sight-reading can be 
done. However, a music lover is better than a 
mere sight-reader and a too technical approach 
at first would have discouraged both pupils 
and teachers. 

There is no reason why we cannot do much 
part singing eventually. There is no reason 
why the rhythm band players cannot eventually 
be players in school orchestras and bands. Why 
should not the rural schools have classes in 
piano, strings, woodwind, and brass? 

Last year, Miss Tillie Sylfest, County Super- 
intendent of Trempealeau County became in- 
terested. This year Trempealeau County has fol- 
lowed this plan and met in May for a music 
festival. Already a second year’s work has been 
outlined for this county. Other nearby counties 
are making inquiries and we hope to extend 
this plan further. 

There is no reason why the teacher of every 
one-room rural school cannot teach music and 
do it well. But first the teacher must be con- 
vinced that music can be taught by the average 
teacher—and that it is no more difficult to 
teach than geography. 
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Plows From The State Department >» » » 


Curriculum for Commercial Subjects 


y CONNECTION with the general curricu- 
lum reorganization now going on in the 
high school as a part of the “New Deal” in 
education the commercial subjects are being re- 
arranged in the course of study, and their con- 
tent modified. Typewriting is being shifted 
from the eleventh and twelfth grades to the 
tenth, and bookkeeping from the tenth to the 
twelfth. Shorthand and typewriting are to be 
one year subjects as are also general business 
and bookkeeping. The purpose of this reorgani- 
zation is to make the course a more practical 
and useful one for every pupil in school who 
wishes to take any part of it rather than to re- 
tain the old job-preparatory course when there 
are so very few jobs to be filled. Even before 
the depression, less than a third of the com- 
mercial graduates in most schools ever secured 
positions requiring the use of shorthand or 
bookkeeping. All of us are consumers, how- 
ever, and need to be educated in the ways of 
business. The subject matter of the various 
courses is therefore being taught with a view to 
its personal use by every member of the class. 
It forms a basis, of course, for vocational train- 
ing in later years if desired. It eliminates much 
of the waste in the old curriculum. 

The plan by which this reorganization is be- 
ing worked out in the state is cooperative. State 
supervisors have been discussing the proposal 
for several years with high school administrators 
and teachers, and with the commercial staff of 
Whitewater Teachers College where most of 
the commercial teachers in Wisconsin receive 
their professional training. Conferences with 
groups of commercial teachers are being held 
this year similar to those with industrial arts 
teachers last year, and for the same purpose, 
i. e. the reorganization of the traditional cur- 
riculum to meet present needs. 


Partial Release of Public Deposits 


them Board of Deposits of Wisconsin recently 
received a loan of $5,887,715.88 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This 
amount together with funds on hand permitted 
payment in full of claims of $500.00 or less, 
and a partial payment of 40% of all other 
claims of school treasurers, town treasurers, etc., 
whose funds are tied up in banks. 

The cash income of the State Deposit Fund 
together with all moneys received from liquida- 


tion of closed banks and payments from stabil- 
ized banks will be used to repay the loan which 
will take two to three years. As soon as the 
loan is repaid the Board will continue to col- 
lect from the banks and will then pay additional 
dividends of 5% each as rapidly as funds are 
available. It is estimated that the remaining 
60% will be paid off in about eight years. 

The Board of Deposits will issue a certifi- 
cate of claim for the remaining 60% as soon 
as possible. It is hoped that the legislature will 
permit school districts and other municipalities 
to make long time loans using the certificate of 
claim against the State Deposit Fund as col- 
lateral security. 


Good Books and Magazines 


big child who is in daily contact with a pub- 
lic library and a good school library is very 
fortunate. Children who are interested readers 
of good books and magazines show culture in 
their written and oral language, breadth of view 
in world affairs, and a wealth of information 
in subjects of daily interest not possessed by 
children who do little or no reading. Even that 
elusive “I. Q.” has been known to be raised by 
wide reading. Believe it or not! 

It is hoped that during these days of cur- 
tailment of school expenses, the outlay for good 
books and periodicals will not be seriously 


reduced. 
oe 


School Board Members 


CHOOL board members should read the 

WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION if 
opportunity offers for there are many things 
contained within its covers every month which 
will assist them in carrying out their duties as 
school officials. The WiIscONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION represents the viewpoints and phil- 
osophy of the teachers, and it is well for school 
board members to be familiar with this infor- 
mation. School board members and teachers 
have much in common, particularly from the 
standpoint of good school administration to the 
end that the best school service possible may 
be maintained. A subscription to the WIscon- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to the school 
clerk and paid for from district funds would, 
we believe, be rarely criticized by a taxpayer of 
the district as an injudicious expenditure. In- 
formation from the columns of this publication 
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will prove to be invaluable to school officials in 
the selection of teachers and also in the matter 
of selecting school equipment most advanta- 
geously. 

e 


Free Textbooks 


& HAS been found that money invested by 
districts for textbooks to be loaned free of 
charge to all pupils is money economically ex- 
age! A large number of school districts are 
now on the free textbook plan, and the number 
is growing. Forty-nine cities have adopted the 
plan and in some counties the plan is county 
wide. 
e 


School Tuition 


blir law provides that tuition in the grades 
is to be determined by dividing the salaries 
of the teachers by the total enrollment. Quali- 
fied electors have the right to determine a less 
amount as tuition charge, but cannot vote an 
amount in excess of that arrived at by the fore- 
going computation. 

High school tuition is also computed on the 
basis of the per capita cost of instruction plus 
certain additional expenditures or supplies which 
are of a temporary character. The department 
has issued a circular which discusses the method 
of computation and outlines the nature of ex- 
penditures which may be included legally in 
the per capita cost of instruction. This circular 
is available for the use of school board mem- 
bers or town officials upon request. The maxi- 
mum charge for high school tuition can not ex- 
ceed $3 per week, and tuition expenditures for 
which payment is claimed must be sufficiently 
itemized to justify the amount which is pro- 
posed to collect. 


A correlated problem is to determine the 
place of legal residence of tuition paying pu- 
pils who may be in the district more or less 
temporarily. In determining the legal domicile 
the following general rule may be observed: 
If the child is in the district chiefly for the pur- 
pose of having a home and the people with 
whom she is staying contribute substantially to 
her maintenance by virtue of supplying board, 
room, clothing, pocket-money, and incidental 
expenses, and if the child is going to school 
only incidentally by virtue of her being in the 
district, and if she has no intention of leaving 
the district at the end of the school term, she 
may be considered as having attained a legal 
residence in the district for school purposes 
and thus entitled to school privileges without 
payment of tuition. 


If on the other hand she is in the district 
only temporarily and chiefly for the purpose of 
taking advantage of the school facilities and 
with the intention of leaving the district at the 
conclusion of the school year, it is only fair to 
consider her as being on a tuition paying basis, 
and hold her parents responsible for the tuition 
unless the circumstances are such as to justify 
charging of the tuition to other authorities out- 
side of the district. 

The question of intent as to the permanency 
of reniilaes is sometimes puzzling and here 
the school board can do no better than make 
inquiry from the parents or other interested 
parties, supported by a sworn statement if the 
school board deems the latter desirable and 
necessary. 


School Census Grows 


Ye common school fund income apportion- 
ment is now being computed. Under this 
constitutional provision state aid to schools is 
granted districts on a | ps capita school census 
basis. The amount pai ! child between ages 
four and twenty depends upon the income of 
the fund, the principal of which now exceeds 
$10,000,000. It will be possible to pay districts 
fifty cents per head as was the case last year. 
From this there will be deducted twenty cents 
for library books, excepting cities which are 
exempt, thus making thirty cents per child 
available. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
note that the school census of Wisconsin as of 
June 30, 1933, was 887,131 an increase of 
1906, over the previous year. 


Transportation 


- THE event that a school patron has a pri- 
vate road leading from his home to the high- 
way, he cannot lengthen such road in order to 
come within the purview of the transportation 
law. The distance is to be measured from 
building to building along the usually traveled 
route, and if the distance thus measured is over 
two and one half miles the benefits of the trans- 
portation law apply. A patron changing his pri- 
vate driveway solely for the purpose of coming 
within the purview of the school transportation 
law is not entitled to the transportation con- 
templated by that statute. To hold otherwise 
would be to permit manipulation of the law 
that was not contemplated when this beneficent 
statute was enacted. 
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That’s All for the Present 


“What is the matter?” asked the mother of a five 
year old girl as she came home almost in tears after 
her first day at school. 

“I don’t like the teacher,” she said. 

“Why, you hardly know her. What has she done 
to you?” 

“When I went in she said, ‘You sit here for the 
present’ but she never brought it.” 


Aquatic Home Economics 


First Freshman—Where do the jellyfish get their 
jelly? 

Second Freshman—From the ocean currents, I 
guess. 


A Burning Question 


A new system of memory training was being 
taught in a village school, and the teacher was be- 
coming enthusiastic. 

“For instance,” he said, “supposing you want to 
remember the name of a poet—Bobby Burns. Fix 
in your mind’s eye a picture of a policeman in flames. 
See—Bobby Burns?” 


“Yes, I see,” said a bright pupil. “But how is 
anyone to know it does not represent Robert 
Browning?” 


Fifty-Fifty 
A mail order house recently received one of its 
advertisements pinned to a note reading—‘‘Send arti- 
cle—if good, will send check.” 
The note was returned with, “Send check—if good, 
will send article.” 


3 R’s of education—Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Those who try to skip through examinations usually 
fall down. 


Red Ink? 


Lost—A Waterman fountain pen by a young man, 
full of ink. Reward. 


“Everybody makes mistakes or there'd be no need 
of rubbers to. lead pencils,” remarked the assembly 
speaker. 

“No, and the newspapers would not have any- 
thing to print.” 


.. And Money! 
Teacher—What does a doctor have that a teacher 
must have? 
Pupil—Patience. 





Grammar Grins 
(Utah Educational Review) 


“Mummy, do you say ‘It is me’ or ‘It is I’?” 

“Always remember the rhyme: ‘It is I, said the 
spider to the fly.’” 

“I see—but couldn’t you say ‘It is me,’ 
spider to the flea?”—Virginia Reel. 


said the 


Teacher: “The sentence, ‘My father had money,’ 
is in the past tense. Now Mary, what tense would 
you be speaking in if you said: ‘My father has 
money’ ?” 

Mary: “Pretense.”—Journal of Education. 
“I is—’ began Tommy. 

“I am, not I is,” corrected the teacher promptly. 
“I am the ninth letter of the alphabet.” 
Tommy went on.—Washington Star. 





They were arguing as to whether it was correct to 
say that a hen was “‘sitting’’ or “‘setting.” 

The old farmer piped in with the remark that 
when he heard a hen cackle he was more anxious to 
know whether she was laying or lying!—Puck. 





Teacher: “Johnny, will you define the genders?” 

Johnny: “There are two genders, masculine and 
feminine. Masculine is divided into two parts, tem- 
perate and intemperate; and feminine into torrid and 
frigid.” —Laughter. 


Teacher: “Jimmy, if I said, ‘I am beautiful,’ what 
tense would it be?” 
Jimmy (promptly): ‘‘Past.”—T7-Bits. 
Teacher: “I have went. That’s wrong, isn’t it?” 
Johnny. “Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 
Johnny: “Because you ain’t went yet.” 
—Youth's Companion. 
“Lay down, pup, lay down,’ ordered the man. 
“Good doggie, lay down I say.” 
“You'll have to say ‘Lie down,’ mister,’ declared 
a small bystander. ‘‘That’s a Boston terrier.” 
—The Keynote. 


Dealer: “Did I understand you to say that the 
parrot I sold you uses improper language?” 

Cultured Customer: “Perfectly awful. Why, yes- 
terday I heard him split an infinitive.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

First College Student: “I think I'll sue the Eng- 
lish instructor for libel.” 

Second College Student: “What for?” 

First College Student: ‘He wrote on my English 
essay, ‘Your antecedents are bad, and and your rela- 
tives are very poor!’ ’—College Humor. 
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J. F. WADDELL NEW ASS'T. STATE SUPT. 


New Appointee Has Been High School 
Supervisor Since 1928 


J F. WADDELL, State High School Super- 
. visor since 1928 has been named Assistant 
State Superintendent, to succeed Mr. O. H. 
Plenzke, now Sec- 
retary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers 
Association. 

Mr. Waddell is 
a “native son’’ 
and all of his for- 
mal education has 
been secured in 
Wisconsin 
schools. He is a 
graduate of 
Whitewater State 
Teachers college, 
class of 1906; se- 
cured his Ph. B. 
at the University 
of Wisconsin in 
1921, and his 
Ph. M. from the 
same institution 
in 1928. 

The new Assistant State Superintendent 
started his teaching career in the rural schools 
of Richland County. After two years of rural 
teaching he taught science in Clinton and Ev- 
ansville High schools. His next school position 
was that of Superintendent of Schools at Evans- 
ville for 11 years, after which he held similar 
administrative offices at Antigo for four years 
and South Milwaukee for two years. In 1928 
he became State High School Supervisor, which 
position he held at the time of his appointment 
as Assistant State Superintendent. 

Mr. Waddell is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and has been active in community and service 
clubs. 

In the name of Mr. Waddell’s many friends 
throughout the state we wish to extend our con- 
gtatulations and best wishes. 





J. F. Waddell 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES ARE 
RAISED IN SEVERAL CITIES 


Reports From Several Cities Reveal 
Changed Attitude Toward Teachers 


\V/? ARE pleased to report that recent press 
notices from several parts of the state 
showed that many citizens are realizing the un- 
justices of teacher salary reductions and are at- 
tempting to correct the mistakes made by 
“budget cutters” who let reason run away with 
their sense of fairness. 

Two Rivers reports that teachers are back on 
their wage scale of a year ago, as a result of the 
city government's decision to pay salaries that 
had been received prior to the budget cut of 
last year. Last year the city not only cut teacher 
salaries, but also paid them in script which sold 
at less than face value. The return to the sched- 
ule in effect on March 6, 1933 will mean an 
additional $7000 paid the teachers. 

A resolution, signed by the finance commit- 
tee, to increase the salary of the county super- 
vising teacher from $1000 to $1300 was unani- 
mously adopted by the Taylor county board of 
supervisors last month. 

The salary of the Portage county supervising 
teacher, reduced from $1500 to $1000 last year, 
has been raised to the former figure paid. 


CITY FAILED TO PAY 
TEACHER FUND, CHARGE 


Teachers Claim City Withheld Money 
For Retirement Fund 





Bape Superior teachers have started action to 
require the city of Superior to pay to the 
Teachers Retirement Fund $11,331.48 allegedly 
withheld by city officials, though withdrawn 
from teacher salary checks. According to the 
teachers the money, consisting of the 5% de- 
ducted from salaries, had been subtracted from 
the salary checks but had not been sent to the 
retirement board. 








AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES 

ARE AGAIN AVAILABLE 

«teachers Can Now Secure Sets for 

Bird Study 
‘4 cities announces that, through the gener- 
osity of its friends, it is again enabled to 
furnish colored bird-pictures and leaflets to 
school teachers and pupils. 

The plan is simple. The teacher may explain 
to the pupils that they are going to form a 
Junior Audubon Club, and that each child 
wishing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten 
cents. In return he will receive a set of six 
beautifully colored bird-pictures, 514 x 814”, 


each of which is accompanied by a leaflet with 
four pages of text, written by well-known 


HE National Association of Audubon So- 











authorities on bird-life. This will tell about 
the habits of the birds, their courtship, their 
songs, their nests, their food, their winter and 
summer homes, their enemies, and many other 
facts of interest. There is furnished, too, with 
each leaflet an outline drawing of the bird, 
which the pupil may fill in by copying from 
the colored plate. Every child receives a beau- 
tiful Audubon Bird Button, which is a badge 
of membership in the Club. 

Every teacher who forms a club of 25 or 
more receives free a year’s subscription to Bird- 
Lore, the world’s leading, popular bird-period- 
ical. When a teacher is unable to form a club 
of as many as 25, a subscription to Bird-Lore 
is not given, but bird-study material is sup- 
plied where as many as ten are enrolled. This 
undertaking costs the Association twenty cents 
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for every child enrolled, and this means the 
material is furnished at actually half the cost 
of publication and distribution. 

Junior Audubon Clubs have become very 
popular in many schools in the United States 
and Canada, and since 1911, nearly five million 
members have been enrolled. Many teachers 
renew the work each year, as they have found 
that far better results are obtained where the 
work is given continuity. The leaflets and col- 
ored pictures may be saved and bound in a 
book. Last year 84,651 boys and girls were 
members of Junior Clubs. 

In order to stimulate additional interest 
among its Junior Members, the Association is 
sponsoring a nation-wide essay contest on the 
subject, “The Value of Birds to My State.” 
The best essay received from each State, Prov- 
ince, etc., will be awarded a first prize consist- 
ing of an Audubon Bird Glass which sells for 
$8.25. Three second prizes will be given, either 
Chapman’s “Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,’ which sells for $5.00, or (as 
the winners may desire) Bailey’s “Handbook 
of Birds of the Western United States,’ which 
sells for $6.00. In addition, ten third prizes 
will be awarded, each of which will be a box 
of fifty Audubon Bird Cards, which sells for 
$1.00. 

The offer is open to all members of Junior 
Clubs organized during the present school year. 
The essay must contain not less than 500 nor 
more than 800 words. Each teacher or leader 
of a Club taking part in the contest shall be 
the judge of the best essay submitted by her 
group, and shall forward this to the Director of 
Education of the Audubon Association, to ar- 
rive not later than April 1, 1934. 

A pamphlet telling of our Essay Contest, and 
our circular, ““An Announcement to Teachers,” 
explaining the formation of Junior Audubon 
Clubs, will be sent to any teacher making re- 
quest. Write T. Gilbert Pearson, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 





DIRECTOR ROBERT COOLEY 
HONORED BY HIS STAFF 
Honored Guest Has Developed a School 
Now World-Famed 
F agen faculty members of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational school presented their Director, 
Mr. Robert Cooley, with his portrait at a din- 


ner at the school on the evening of December 2. 
The portrait was painted by Francisco Spicuzza. 
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Mr. Cooley organized the school twenty-one 
years ago. From its modest beginning, when 
there were only four staff members, it has 
grown in size and reputation to one of the 
most unique institutions in the world, attract- 
ing hundreds of visitors to study its objectives 
and methods. One of the first teachers, Mrs. 
Marjorie Davies, is still a faculty member and 
presented Mr. Cooley with the portrait. 

Prominent educators spoke upon the occa- 
sion, which was a most appropriate expression 
of esteem of the staff for their leader. 





FRANK POWELL NAMED 
STATE H. S. SUPERVISOR 


Takes Place on State Department Staff 
January 1 


Necering V. POWELL, for the past 17 years 
City Superintendent of Schools at Platte- 
ville has been named State High School super- 
visor, to succeed 
J. F. Waddell, 
newly appointed 
Assistant State 
Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Mr. Powell 
graduated from 
Whitewater State 
Teachers college 
in 1910. For the 
next three years 
he was principal 
of the Thorp 
high school, and 
then he continued 
his studies at the 
University 
of Wisconsin for 
one year. During the following three years he 
was City Superintendent of Schools at Nekoosa, 
which position he left to accept a similar ad- 
ministrative post at Platteville. 


While teaching Mr. Powell has taken sum- 
mer school work at the University, completing 
his work toward a B. A. in 1917. He has been 
very active in educational clubs for many years 
and has served as vice president of the W. T. A. 
in 1930, as well as chairman of the Credit 
Union committee of the association during the 
past two years. 








F. V. Powell 


Mr. Powell will begin his duties in the state 
department on January 1. 
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RACINE RETAINS SCHOOL 
BUDGET WITHOUT CUTS 


Action of Council Speaks Well for 
Attitude of the Citizens 


2 gscner prin no city in Wisconsin has been 
harder hit, financially, than Racine, but the 
citizens, speaking through their city council, re- 
cently demonstrated their loyalty to their schools. 
When the council met to consider budgets this 
year they were faced with trying problems, but 
public opinion had expressed its favorable stand 
on education, and the council passed the pro- 
posed budget without any revisions. 

This is one of many recent evidences that 
Wisconsin citizens are appreciative of their 
schools and the wonderful work being done by 
the teachers during these difficult times. 








TEACHERS OF------- SHOW 
FINE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


Action of Unpaid Teachers Best Answer 
to Critics of Educators 


E’VE often heard it said and so have you, 

unless you live in Utopia, that “teachers 
aren’t really professionally minded, and don’t 
give a hoot for the conventions which are ar- 
ranged for them”. 

Though we scoffed at the idea we had noth- 
ing to prove our point, but from now on we 
can set the Doubting Thomases right back on 
their heels. Someone told us this story, and the 
teller was in no way connected with the teach- 
ers we would like to hand a laurel wreath, so 
you'll have to take it as the gospel truth: 

The Gee Fo. 252.2. haven't been 
paid this year, and while this in itself is no 
badge of honor the teachers of ~-.--------- 
didn’t expect to get their first check until Feb- 
ruary or March, if the tax money came in. If 
you'll look at the calendar you'll note that 
Christmas comes before February or March of 
1934, and payless paydays are hardly the right 
kind of a present to find in one’s educational 
sock. 

The schoolboard of -.---------- in its big- 
hearted way said that the teachers might attend 
the State Teachers convention at Milwaukee— 
“on pay’. You can figure that one out! But 
go they did; they bunched together and drove 
down, doubled up in hotel rooms and in every 
possible way s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d their few dollars 
as far as they would go. In most cases they 
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went on borrowed money, and one poor girl 
lost a $10 bill when she arrived at Milwaukee, 
and because she didn’t have enough to pull her 
through three days she reluctantly accepted a 
proffered lift back home. 

Last winter one senator in the Wisconsin 
legislature entered a bill which, if passed, 
would not have permitted school boards to pay 
teachers while they attended conventions. One 
of the arguments of the author was that ‘‘teach- 
ers don’t go to the conventions, but run off to 
Chicago.” He wouldn’t think so if he had been 
with the teachers of the first week 
of November! 


MADISON SCHOOLS TRY 
NEW TYPE REPORT CARD 


New System Takes Individual Differ- 
ences Into Account 

| wet schools recently introduced a 
new monthly report card. Instead of for- 

mal numerical grades of 90 in arithmetic, 75 

in spelling, or 80 in geography the report con- 

sists of a series of remarks about Junior's abil- 

ity, effort, and problems. 

“The idea of the new report card is to ac- 
quaint parents with their children’s abilities,” 
explained Mrs. Lucile Hays, principal of Dud- 
geon school. “Every child is different. While 
ore child may not learn to spell easily, he may 
be far ahead of others in the rapidity with 
which he learns arithmetic.” 

The new report is intended to do away with 
any sense of inferiority a child may feel from 
a low grade in some subject, when in reality 
he has accomplished as much as he could. Par- 


ents and pupils will be encouraged to develop 
special talents and concentrate on those. 








U. of W. GRAD. STUDENT 
SPONSORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Plan Would Permit Foreign Students 
to Study at U. of W. and Give 
Lectures to High Schools 


RATHER novel educational plan of 
“Good Will Scholarships” for foreign 
students is being organized under the direction 
of John Merkel, Foreign Student Advisor at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
As Mr. Merkel explains, the Good Will 
Scholarship movement is designed ‘to motivate 








and interest children in becoming actively iden- 
tified with a practical movement to further in- 
ternational understanding and good will.” 

Under Good Will Scholarships, benefits and 
obligations are mutual and reciprocal. In the 
larger towns of each state, grade school pupils 
and high school students, assisted if necessary 
by civic and service organizations, would vol- 
untarily raise a scholarship fund of $500 to 
$1,000 by any one or a combination of the fol- 
lowing means: by selling Good Will Scholar- 
ship Stock at a price of 5c to 25c a share; by 
charging fees of a similar amount to a Good 
Will Scholarship Association; by charging ad- 
missions to the Good Will Scholarship Lec- 
tures; or, by collecting contributions. If the ma- 
jority of the students of a middle-sized town 
each made an investment of Sc to 25c, (the 
price of an ordinary movie!), an amount of 
$500 to $1,000 could easily be raised. Partici- 
pation by even the poorest would be possible! 

In return for a scholarship which would per- 
mit him to study at a state university for a 
year, a foreign student would present to stu- 
dents and others who helped supply the schol- 
arship a series of lectures illustrated by motion 
pictures, stereoptican slides, and costumes. He 
would also further interpret his native land by 
singing its folksongs and by playing its musical 
instruments. 

If you and your students would be interested 
in the plan as outlined by Mr. Merkel we sug- 
gest that you write him, in care of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 





KING OF GOLF BUGS IS 
DISCOVERED AT OCONTO 


Dunham Makes All Other Marathon 
Golfers Look Like Invalids 
den September the JOURNAL contained an 

item about some pedagogical golf bugs 

who wore blisters on their feet, and covering 
themselves with more sunburn than golfing 
glory. But as our secretive operator XZ of 
Oconto (Wm. R. Meir) reports, we “ain't 
heard nothing yet”. By way of proving his 
point he recounted the following tale . . . and 
you'll have to hold him responsible for the 
statistics: 

One day last summer Robert Dunham, head of 
the commercial department at the Oconto High 
School decided he would like to see how many 
holes of golf he could play in one day. 

Accordingly he rose with the birds on the morn- 


ing of June 29 and “teed off” at the Whitewater 
Country Club at 3:30 a. m. playing until noon 
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when he took a half hour off for lunch. In the 
afternoon he continued the marathon until 5:30 
taking another half hour for supper and finally 
“holed out” at 8:00 p. m. when he had completed 
180 holes or ‘20 rounds of golf. The course at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin averages 214 miles per 9 
holes thus making a 50 mile hike for the day. He 
had no caddy and averaged 9 holes every 45 min- 
utes. His total strokes were 843 or an average of 
84, he lost 7 pounds and satisfied his craving for 
golf for one day. 


Now, will that still the claims of “record 
holders’, or are there others who have outdone 
the efforts of Mr. Dunham? 


LA CROSSE CO. TEACHERS 
APPLY PHILOSOPHY OF ED. 


Experiments Being Tried in Many 
Teaching Situations 





A SERIES of Activity-Units exemplifying 
the Philosophy of Education for Wiscon- 
sin were presented at La Crosse on October 12 
and 13 in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Western Wisconsin Teachers Association. 

These Activity-Units had been worked out 
during the past year by seventeen teachers. 
These teachers kept an accurate account of the 
pupil activity and teacher activity from day to 
day while the project was being developed. 
The accounts which show the reader how to 
apply the principles embodied in the Wiscon- 
sin Philosophy were available in quantities so 
that visiting teachers might secure them for 
examination and study. 

The teachers who have been successful in 





employing this philosophy in their work and 
who prepared materials for the exhibit were: 
Ina Iverson, Viroqua, The Toy Shop, a kinder- 
garten unit; Dorothy Lundemo, West Salem, 
The Flower Shop, a first grade unit; Elizabeth 
McNown, Mauston, The Spirit of Christmas, a 
second grade unit; Georgia Kissling, Galesville, 
A Library Project, a second grade unit; Bess 
Sperring, Tomah Indian School, Transportation 
and Communication, a third grade unit; Mrs. 
Elna Lord—Warne, Ontario, A Japanese Proj- 
ect, a fourth grade unit; Mrs. Janet Haig, Viro- 
qua, An Indian Project, a fourth pei = unit; 
Emma Turnblad, Galesville, Recreation in Wis- 
consin, a sixth grade unit; Ruth Strozinsky, 
Cashton, A Project on Birds, an eighth grade 
unit; Pearl Hintgen, Bangor, How Machinery 
Affects the Ways of Living, an eighth grade 
unit; Marion Granger, Viroqua, The Civil War, 
an eighth grade unit; Grace Gates, Mauston, 
The Presidential Election of 1932, a unit in 
social studies; Anna Svec Tomah, Ratio and 
Proportion, a unit in geometry; M. F. Poulton, 
Westby, Manufacturing in Wisconsin, a unit in 
high school geography; Anne Thomas, Prairie 
du Chien, Feet and Footwear for Girls, a unit 
in health education; Genevieve Parman, To- 
mah, How to Make a Budget, a unit in home 
economics; Georgia Klandrud, Galesville, A 
Health Activity, a unit planned for the upper 
grades in a state graded school. 


E. J. McKean, Tomah, has been the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of this pro- 
gram. He has been assisted by Mrs. Edith Irish 
pie Miss Jessie Caldwell and Miss Alice 
Gordon, supervisors at the La Crosse State 
Teachers College. 





Blow Some My Way, 
Columbo / 


M* BOYS and girls were making an orig- 
inal play as an activity in making the his- 
tory story of Columbus more vivid. We had 
our crew of sailors and our Columbus. They 
were depicting the scene of hopelessness and 
anxiety during the sea voyage. The sailors 
waxed almost furious towards poor Columbus. 
They would have him in the ocean, and tried 
several times to throw him overboard our card- 
board vessel. 


Soon the joyous discovery of land was en- 





acted, but the ill feeling towards Columbus was 
still smouldering. 

I suggested that the sailors should feel more 
grateful towards their leader now. Perhaps they 
should be more kind to him. 

One of our sailors took the suggestion, and 
after the ringing cries of “Land! We see land!” 
he approached Columbus, and in a very cordial 
tone said, ‘‘Here, Columbus. Have a cigar.” 


Louise Elster 
Wausau 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 9-10— Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Madison. 

Feb. 10—Northeastern Education Ass’n. con- 
vention, at Appleton. 

Feb. 24—Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence 

convention, at Cleveland. 
—State High School Band Tourna- 

ment, at Green Bay 

May 8-9-10—Wis. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers convention, at Antigo. 


May 





H. H. Helble, principal of the Appleton high 
school, has been named president of the Wisconsin 
School Music Association. In addition to Mr. Helble, 
officers of the association are: J. P. Schenck, Green 
Bay, vice-president; H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. F. Schlosser, Algoma, editor of the 
Wisconsin School Musician. A. A. Ritchay and Jo- 
seph Berglin, Milwaukee, and William Jones, Two 
Rivers, were named to the board of directors. 


Due to the large enrollment at the state school 
for the deaf at Delavan, Supt. T. Emery Bray has 
appointed two new teachers—Miss Nellie Geiger of 
Withee and Miss Madge Humphrey, Richland Cen- 
ter. The former will have charge of a primary man- 
ual class, and the latter will assist with the oral be- 
ginners’ class. 


A speech institute for high school students, teach- 
ers, and others interested in the betterment of speech 
was held at the Eau Claire Senior high school No- 
vember 10 and 11. The institute was held under the 
auspices of the state university and the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. Leaders of the in- 
stitute were Professor Gertrude Johnson, Gladys Bor- 
chers, and H. L, Ewbank of the speech department 
of the University of Wisconsin; and Dr. S. R. Dav- 
enport of the Eau Claire Teachers College speech 
department. 


Building of the ticket office for the new Fond du 
Lac Senior high school athletic field was done by 
teachers in charge of manual arts departments at the 
school, with the assistance of a few students apart 
from school hours. O. L. Wakeman, in charge of 
machine shop classes; Emil Pawlicki of the drafting 
department; W. M. Hurst, woodworking, and L. G. 
Topliss, auto mechanics department head, assisted 
with the work. A number of business firms donated 
construction material. 
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Thieves broke into the Roosevelt Junior High 
school, Fond du Lac, early in November and forced 
open the vault in the office with tools which had 
been taken from the janitor’s quarters. Approximately 
$200 in cash was taken from a dozen or more small 
strong boxes, the property of various school organi- 
zations. 


Rewarding several weeks of experiment with toy 
balloons inflated with illuminating gas and released 
with messages, Robert Titus student at the Fond du 
Lac high school, received a letter from a man at 
Milford, N. Y., who reported finding one of the bal- 
loons, the sixth to be released, on the bank of the 
Susquehanna river near Milford. The air line distance 
the balloon traveled is estimated at 800 miles, be- 
lieved to be a record for this type of message trans- 
mission. The balloon was released October 2 and was 
picked up November 3. There was, of course, no way 
of determining how long the balloon had lain where 
it was found. Robert Titus and Leo Michels, both 
students at the Fond du Lac high school, have been 
experimenting with the balloons since early in Sep- 
tember. 


The Hawthorne (Madison) school’s boy patrol 
won first place in the competitive drills held No- 
vember 11 in the public school contest. St. James 
school won the parochial competition. Randall school, 
last year’s winner, took second place and Lincoln 
school won third. Over 200 boys from 21 schools 
took part in the contest. The boys were scored on 
their drill and posture and the correct wearing of 
badges and straps, 


Mrs. Edith Dunham Fuller, physical instructor for 
girls at Riverside High school, Milwaukee, has re- 
signed. Mrs. Fuller has been teaching health exercises 
in Milwaukee public schools for 26 years. She taught 
only the first three weeks of this semester, being 
forced to retire due to ill health. 


Approval has been given by the board of educa- 
tion and the city of Chilton for the erection of a 
combined high school and grade school building at 
Chilton, which will be large enough to accommodate 
350 high school and 240 grade school students, and 
which will include a commodious gym for the use 
of high school teams. The estimated cost of the 
project is $155,000. 


Morris J. Edelman, Chicago, has been elected band 
director of the Portage high school, to fill the va- 
cancy left by the recent death of Lawrence Kitzman. 
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Miss Elizabeth Donovan was elected president of 
the Kewaunee county local of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, at a meeting of the group held late 
in October. Miss Margaret Schmidt was chosen vice 
president, and Miss Lauretta Frawley, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Francis Davis, who has been teaching school 
at McAlister, has resigned, and her brother, Homer 
Pelkey of Benton Harbor, Michigan is teaching the 
school. 


Dr. Julius E. Olson, professor emeritus of Scandi- 
navian languages, recently observed his 75th birth- 
day anniversary and his fiftieth year of continuous 
service to the University of Wisconsin. Professor Ol- 
son joined the faculty in 1883 as an assistant in- 
structor of old Norse and continued as an active 
member of the faculty until last spring, when he 
was retired with the rank of professor emeritus. Pro- 
fessor Olson’s position on the campus has included 
service under six successive presidents of the univer- 
sity. He has never taken a leave of absence. 


An example of a modern rural school is the new 
$3500 school in District No. 9, town of Harmony, 
one mile east of Janesville. The brick school is 
equipped with furnace heat and other modern con- 
veniences. It was put in use the week of November 4. 


Eight boys of the Fort Atkinson Junior high 
school, having an interest in marionette shows, de- 
cided to have one of their own. Two of the boys, 
Eugene Ludeman and Robert Feller, set to work with 
hammer and saw and built the stage, with its cur- 
tains and drapes. The other six boys, Frederick Dex- 
heimer, Leslie Graper, Scherer Hertel, George Car- 
michael, Willys Kuhrt, and Vaughn Burlingham, 
made all their own puppets, including the costumes, 
and worked out a dramatization of Little Red Riding 
Hood. The show was given at the Junior High early 
in November, and was enthusiastically received. Many 
of the students enjoyed it so much that there is 
threat of competition. 


Kenosha High school was awarded first place in 
the United States for the second successive year by 
the National Forensic League, with three students 
awarded high honors in points earned in forensic 
competition with other schools. The students hon- 
ored are Frank Pucci, first place winner among all 
high schools in the nation; Edwin Gorsegner, who 
won second; and Irving Wallace, who finished sev- 
enth in the nation. 


F. T. Price, agriculture instructor in Portage High 
school, was one of three men in the state to receive 
the honorary degree of ‘Wisconsin Farmer,” con- 
ferred by the Future Farmers of America organiza- 
tion. He is the first agriculture instructor in the state 
to receive the degree. 


February 10, 1934 is the date set for the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education convention at Appleton. 
More than 1,000 teachers are expected to attend the 
meeting. 


Miss Norma Borsach, Berlin school teacher, who 
was injured when thrown from the rear seat of a 
two-door sedan as it crossed a Fond du Lac railroad 
crossing, has been placed in a cast at St. Agnes’ hos- 
pital, Fond du Lac. Two vertebrae were injured when 
Miss Borsach struck her back against the rear of the 
front seat. 


——Travel Guild All-Expense— 


Christmas 
TOURS to the 
Sunny SOUTH 


“ *5G~ eon 


Biloxi (7 days) $56.10; including New 
Orleans $65.00. Florida (8 days) $83.00 
up; 10 days $106.00 up; 13 days inciud- 
ing Cuba, $143.50 up. Mexico City (13 
days) $197.35 up. 


On Guild House Parties you meet inter- 
esting companions. No ticket, baggage 
or hotel worries. Rates include all ex- 
penses from Chicago — transportation, 
meals, de luxe hotels, sightseeing every- 
where—also a big New Year’s Eve Party. 
Tours leave Dec. 238, 25 & 26. 
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Members of the Plymouth high school factlty held 
their regular association meeting the latter part of 
October, and elected their officers for the present 
school year. They are: B. A. Iverson, again unani- 
mously elected president; Leroy Draeger, vice-presi- 
dent for the second successive term; and T. N. Nel- 
son, secretary—treasurer, also for the second succes- 
sive term. 


The Fond du Lac High school’s new athletic field 
was Officially dedicated on October 28, when city, 
county, and civic officials and hundreds of school chil- 
dren marched through the city streets to the athletic 
field, where Mayor Albert J. Rosenthal made the 
official speech of the occasion. The name decided 
upon for the new field was Fond du Lac High School 
Athletic Field. 


Mr. Kurjanowicz has resigned his position as 
teacher at the Poplar Grove school, Middle Inlet, 
and has accepted a position in Chicago. Miss Joyce 
De Keuster of Amberg has filled the vacancy. 


New officers of the Retirement Fund Association, 
elected at the annual meeting held in Milwaukee in 
connection with the Teachers Association convention, 
are: Mary Evans, chairman; Essie Christensen, Sun 
Prairie, vice president; and M. H. Jackson, Madison, 
legislative representative. 


100%’ers November 8 Through Dec. 7 


Cities & Villages: Chetek, Mattoon, Osceola, 
Spencer. 

Counties: E. Dane Co., Racine Co. 

Other: Buffalo Co. Normal, Cable H. S. 
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The Scott Lake school, located five miles south- 
west of Cumberland, burned to the ground on the 
night of October 18, from some unknown cause. As 
the building was over 30 years old it was badly de- 
preciated in value. A new modern brick school house 
will be erected soon. 


Miss Florence Larson, a teacher of the Twin River 
school district, in the town of Cumberland, was badly 
shaken up and bruised on October 18, when the car 
she was driving collided with another car at Barton. 
Miss Larson’s car was hit broadside and rolled over 
completely. 


Miss Margaret H. Fitzgerald, principal of the 
school for the deaf at Oshkosh, has resigned her po- 
sition in that city to organize a department for deaf 
children at Shorewood. Miss Fitzgerald has been in 
charge of the Oshkosh school for a period of 14 
ears. She was sought for the position at Shorewood 

ecause of her wide experience in work with chil- 

dren handicapped by the loss of hearing. Before go- 
ing to Oshkosh Miss Fitzgerald taught in the rural 
schools at Navarino and Bear Creek, in the grade 
schools at Clintonville, and as an instructor of the 
deaf in the intermediate grades at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


School officials and the faculty of the Mound Street 
school, Milwaukee, gave a reception in honor of Miss 
Maria Toohey, former teacher of the school, late in 
October. Miss Toohey taught in Milwaukee schools 
for nearly 50 years, and retired last June. 


Rural supervising teachers in five counties held a 
conference in Fond du Lac the latter part of October. 
Part of the day was spent in observing classes in 
social studies, reading, and art at various Fond du 
Lac schools, and the balance of the time in discussing 
observations and problems pertaining to rural schools. 
The program was arranged by Miss Margaret K. Rob- 
erts, grade supervisor in the Fond du Lac public 
schools, 


The first 1933-34 issue of ‘The Vocational Re- 
view,” published by the students of the Fond du Lac 
Vocational school, has reached our desk. It is a most 
attractive publication, printed in two-color, and con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information concern- 
ing the school and its faculty. 


As one of the achievements of carrying out his 
program, Superintendent E, J. Fuller of Barron county 
has held group meetings in the various rural and 
state graded schools of the county during October. 
The sessions lasted from two to four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and discussions were held on subjects of 
most interest to rural teachers. The teachers of the 
county feel that having the meetings so early in the 
year, especially when roads are in such condition that 
all may attend, and having the groups small enough 
to allow for a good deal of ‘round-table’ discussion, 
is a great aid to the solving of their problems. 


A. D. Begley, principal of Poynette high school, 
and his two-year-old son were seriously injured in an 
automobile accident near Poynette on October 29, 
when their car collided with another. Both Mr. Beg- 
ley and his son were thrown through the windshield. 
Mr, Begley suffered a brain concussion and the boy 
was cut. The Begleys were picked up by a party of 
hunters and taken to a hospital at Poynette. Later 
they were taken home. 





Dr. W. H. Twenhofel, professor of geology at the 
University of Wisconsin, was recently elected chair- 
man of the Tri-State Geological Field conference for 
1934. The 1934 meetings will be held in Wisconsin. 


The first meeting of the Ebben school club, of the 
Ebben rural school, town of Vandenbroek, was held 
late in October. The following officers were elected: 
Joseph Joosten, president; Theresa Hendricks and 
Francis Paalman, vice presidents; Joseph Van Groll, 
secretary; Miss Mary Williamson, counselor. 


An art exhibit was held at the Galesville high 
school on November 2 and 3, when 150 masterpieces 
were shown in reproduction. The collection included 
the work of French, Italian, Flemish, Spanish, Ger- 
man and American schools of art. 


Herbert F. Krahn, Rosendale High school teacher, 
and boys of his agricultural class gave a demonstra- 
tion of crop and seed judging to the agriculture class 
of Lincoln state graded school, Lamartine, in October. 


A Demonstration School was held on October 21 
at Richland Center. The school was sponsored by the 
La Crosse State Teachers College, Western Teachers 
Association, and the State Department. It is perhaps 
the largest meeting of its kind that has been held up 
to the present time. Two hundred thirty-five visited 
classes in the Richland Center city schools and ap- 
proximately 200 attended the noon luncheon, at which 
Rev. A. W. Swan of Madison delivered an address 
on ‘Education for a Contributive Society.” 


Suggestions and ideas for your Christmas program 
this year, emphasizing good will among all nations, 
has been prepared by the Women’s International 
League. This pamphlet is one of a series of similar 
publications and contains suggestions for songs, plays, 
games and other entertainment suitable for school 
purposes. Definite program arrangements are given 
with an index of where the suggested material is 
available. The leaflet may be obtained at cost (five 
cents) by applying to the Women’s International 
League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At their annual meeting the members of the Mani- 
towoc City Teachers Association elected as president, 
Rufin W. Boyd; vice president, Ora Fetzer, and sec- 
retary—treasurer, Willette Lorfeld. Her many friends 
will be pleased to learn that Miss Fetzer is now con- 
valescing from a critical illness which has kept her 
in the hospital for five weeks. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, head of the department of 
geography at the Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
is the newly elected secretary—treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion, 1933-34. This group meets each year for an 
informal dinner at the time of the state teachers 
convention. The new president is Miss Esther Kra- 
kow, county superintendent at Sun Prairie. There are 
Wisconsin branch organizations at Ashland, Eau 
Claire, Kenosha, Superior, and other places. One of 
the most active groups is probably the Kenosha 
branch, in whose membership is Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, honorary national vice president, and state vice 
president. Here also are the Misses Edna and Elisa- 
beth Hood, who have the distinction of having at- 
tended all the World Educational Conferences, from 
Edinborough to Dublin, and participated in the meet- 
ing of the Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, at each of the conferences. 
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The January issue of the Instructor Magazine will 
publish some test questions in geography entitled “A 
Test on Winds,” by Miss Louise W. Mears, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 


The teachers of Clark County met at Greenwood 
High school on October 18, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Local Teachers Organization. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Marjorie Hawley, president; 
Edward Giese, vice president; Gertrude Clouse, sec- 
retary—treasurer. The county has been divided into 
four groups- and each group will have three officers. 
Each group will meet once a month. Such items as 
Reading Circle Books, Junior Red Cross, and Class 
Demonstrations will be taken up at these meetings. 


Superintendents A. R. Page of Whitewater and 
Ray Balliette of Antigo are two of the Wisconsin 
city superintendents appointed by Paul Stetson, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence to mem- 
bership on the national committee to study ‘Recrea- 
tion and Leisure Time Activities for the New 
America.” 


The dates of the 1934 state teachers convention 
have been set: November 1, 2, and 3. 


The Douglas County Leadership training school, 
under the direction of Miss Vera C. Rehnstrand, 
county superintendent of schools, was held at the 
South Range school last month. Those who pattici- 
pated in the two-day program were: A. F. Wileman, 
H. L. Ewbank, Carl Wehrwein, A. L. Masley, Wake- 
land McNeel, and Ethel T. Rockwell, all of the 
University faculty; Mrs. W. B. Paul, Superior; Wal- 
ter A. Duffy, county agricultural agent; and Miss 
Rehnstrand. 


West Division High school, Milwaukee, recently 
paid tribute to one of its graduates, Dr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, dean of Marquette graduate school and 
state N. R. A. administrator, when his name was in- 
scribed on an oak plaque containing a select number 
of signatures of alumni who have attained positions 
of prominence in the world of affairs. 


R. J. McMahon, superintendent of schools at New 
London, was elected secretary of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin athletic conference last month. He suc- 
ceeds L. H. Licking, Kewaunee, who has been acting 
secretary since last spring. 


The remodeled Whispering Pines rural school, 
town of Grand Chute, was formally dedicated on the 
evening of November 17. The remodeling which was 
necessitated by increased enrollment, was done at a 
cost of $4,500. The two teachers of the school are 
Miss Marguerite De Brue and Miss Lillian Killian. 


The Sevastopol Consolidated school, Door County, 
has established quite an enviable record during these 
times, according to the figures recently released by 





YOU’RE 
UNDER 

THET.C. U. 
UMBRELLA 


You aren’t half as sick when you are sick under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella. That’s because you don’t have to worry about 

yless days and possible dependence upon the kindness of 
riends. You don’t have to lie helpless and see your savings 
eaten up or feel yourself slipping deeper and deeper into 
debt. What a blessed feeling it is when misfortunes come 
to know that you have helped yourself—especially when it 
costs so little to enjoy T. C. U. Protection. 
Be Safe ... Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

No teacher ever intends to be unprepared for financial 
emergencies, yet delay and pegiect each year brings to thou- 
sands of them the torture of financial worry at a time when 
they are least able to bear it. Even if you have been for- 
tunate enough to escape the loss of time and pay in the 
past, remember the odds are against you in the future. It 
may be this year—it may be this month—that you are the 
unlucky one of five. Why take the risk of being compelled 
to use up ~ savings or run into debt to carry you thro 
a period of enforced idleness when the T. C. U. stands ready 
to help bear that burden. 

Send for Free Information 

You owe it to yourself to find out at once how little it 
costs to enjoy all the protective benefits of T. C. U. Write 
today before it is too late. We will send free, by return 
mail, complete information about this great organization of 
teachers for teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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$1260 to $3300 a Year 


MEN--WOMEN--18 to 50 
STEADY WORK 





Franklin Institute 


Principal James G. Langemak. The school not only Many early examinations Dept. T-196 
“broke even” but came out with a surplus of $800 expected - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
over the operating budget allowance of $7,500. T te ' _Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
Money for operating the school came from state aid, eachers have > FREE of charge, list of 
federal aid, state transportation aid and tuition of ped S aiticna Denil WAMS ti pens 
outside pupils. The $120,000 school was erected in ® antage @ book describing salaries 
1924, after seven separate districts combined their Mall Coupon hours, work, and giving full 
educational functions. today— Y 4 particulars on how to get a 
suns Y position. 

Mondovi High school has organized a Farm Me- 
chanics course, designed to give farm students a Name---~--------------------------- 
knowledge of farm machinery. The course has proved 
very popular. Fe RAE SRR NL yo 
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Backing up the city and county public works pro- 
gram, the Madison board of education recently ap- 
proved estimates of school improvements calling for 
the expenditure of $205,175, of which $46,000 was 
appropriated for immediate use, putting about 75 men 
to work. The work is being largely financed by fed- 
eral funds. 


The legislative economy committee is turning its 
attention to possible economies through the closing 
of extremely small rural schools and transporting of 
pupils to other districts. One case was brought to 
the attention of the committee where a small rural 
school of less than five pupils in Marinette county 
was receiving state aid amounting to nearly $800 per 
pupil. In the district under scrutiny it was claimed 
that a farmer and his wife are paid school district 
officials, their daughter is the teacher, and the farmer 
is paid to transport two of his children to and from 
school. We do not know whether the case cited is 
true or not, but it is evident that soon the legisla- 
ture will be forced to do away with some districts, a 
plan which has long been favored by educational 
officials. 


Eye-testing in the Marinette public and parochial 
schools has revealed that 600 children in the school 
system are suffering from some form of defective 
vision. The tests were made under the direction of 
Miss Rosella Herman, school nurse. 


Milwaukee West Division High school has a 
“Health Club” of more than 100 girls who are keep- 
ing close check on their weights in relation to their 
ages and heights. The club is directed by Miss Isa- 
bel C. Baldwin, household arts teacher. No more 
starvation diets for these girls! 
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SERVICE 


Famous personages from all 
over the world stop at the 
Hotel Schroeder when in 
Milwaukee. They enjoy its 
many conveniences ... its 
splendid service and food. 
You, too, will appreciate the 
luxurious comforts ... at 
prices no higher than those 
asked for ordinary accom- 
modations. Special week- 
end rates. 
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The lowa County School Calendar, published by 
the county superintendent, Miss Lillian M. Ellis and 
the supervising teachers, Misses Mabel Kurth and 
Alma F. Anderson had an unusually attractive fall 
number. The cover design depicted the spirit of 
Thanksgiving. The bulletin contains many helpful 
teaching suggestions. 


The Madison Public Schools are sponsoring a series 
of radio broadcasts in Art and Music over WHA. 
The broadcasts were arranged under the direction of 
Supt. R. W. Bardwell and Leo P. Schleck, Director 
of Radio Education in the Madison schools. 


A painting in memory of Miss Agnes Hayes is to 
be placed in a corridor of La Crosse Central High 
school. The picture was presented to the school by 
the June 1933 class. The subject is George Wash- 
ington and his mother, 


Prof. A. R. Whitson of the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, was honored last 
month, by being named fellow of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy. 


Several of the teachers of Park school Marinette 
have been interested in creative dramatics for the 
lower grades, and recently produced plays in the 
first and second grades of their school. ‘Winter 
Birds’ was the theme of the. play presented by the 
second grade pupils of Miss Esther Mullins, while 
the first grade pupils taught by Miss Winifred Kafer 
dramatized ‘‘The Three Little Pigs’, and the chil- 
dren in Miss Violet Radtke’s first grade room dram- 
atized ‘The Three Bears’. 


The Band Mothers club of Portage recently affili- 
ated with the Mothers of School Musicians for Wis- 
consin, and combined with the mothers of the or- 
chestra to become the Portage Orchestra and Band 
Mothers’ Association. 


M. E. Gribble, assistant principal of the Baraboo 
High school for the past five years, has resigned to 
accept a government position. Mr. Gribble will be a 
store-keeper-gauger in the internal revenue depart- 
ment, working in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. 


Did you know that the man who composed the 
school song (comparable to “On Wisconsin”) for 
Indiana University is a schoolman well known 
throughout the state? Yes, siree, that person is none 
other than “Joe” Giles, state high school inspector. 
When Mr. Giles was a student at the Hoosier school 
(he claims it was 40 years ago, but he can’t kid me 
into thinking he is that old!) he was a member of 
the men’s glee club, and they needed a rousing school 
song. So Joe crashed through with a tune which is 
sung everywhere where good old Hoosiers gather to- 
gether and wave the crimson pennant, 


For the 18th consecutive year the pupils and teach- 
ers of Racine collected the annual ‘Thanksgiving 
Fund’, to furnish money or remove tonsils of chil- 
dren in cases where the parents are unable to pay the 
costs of proper medical attention. Hundreds of pupils 
have received aid from this fund in the past: From 
June 1931-June 1932, 338 pupils were cared for at a 
cost of $2,332.29, while from June 1932-June 1933, 
244 were cared for at a cost of $1,632.02. For many 
years W. F. Hood, formerly principal of Lincoln 
school acted as treasurer, but since Mr. Hood has 
been principal of Washington Park High school, the 
task has been assumed by Principal Shepard, now at 
Lincoln school. 
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Richard C. Taggart has been prevented by illness 
from assuming any of his duties as principal of the 
Green County Rural Normal school this year, and he 
will be unable to take office any time during the pres- 
ent school year, according to Mrs. Alta R. Rouse, 
county superintendent of schools. Mr. Taggart is con- 
fined to Chippewa Falls by a serious intestinal dis- 
order. Charles Bolender is acting principal of the 
school. 


The women teachers of Brodhead High school 
were entertained by the home economics class last 
month, Short talks by Helen Woodward, Sylvia 
Krause, Mildred Crook, Charlotte Wells and Mrs. 
James Larkin followed the dinner. The home eco- 
nomics students plan to form a regular club which 
will affiliate with state and national home economic 
groups. 


George F. Brooks, City Supt. of Schools at Mer- 
rill and Miss Emily Stromstad, La Crosse County 
Supt. of Schools, are among the Wisconsin school 
people appointed members of the National Com- 
mittee on Education for New America. The commit- 
tee will make its report at the Cleveland meeting 
next February. 


After being closed a month because of lack of 
funds to pay the teacher or to operate, the Indian 
Creek school, near Cumberland, was reopened No- 
vember 16, when a loan was made through a bank 
to carry the school through the year. 


The Language and Literature club of the univer- 
sity honored Prof. H. B. Lathrop, at a banquet, No- 
vember 17. After the dinner, toasts were given by 
Prof. R. E, N. Dodge, of the English department; 
Prof. H. A. Smith, of the French department; Prof. 
A. R. Hohfeld, of the German department; and Dean 
Sellery of the college of letters and science. 


Prof. W. D. Frost of the university College of 
Agriculture is in charge of the annual anti-tubercu- 
losis Christmas seal campaign which is taking place 
in Madison. 


Beloit voters recently indorsed a proposal to build 
an addition to the old high school building at a cost 
of $550,000, the project to be financed by a loan 
and grant from the federal government. 


On Friday, January 12, the university mathematics 
department will extend a dinner to Profs. E. B. Skin- 
ner, C. S. Slichter and E. B. Van Vleck in honor of 
their 70th birthdays, all of which fall within six 
months of the present date. 


The annual convention of the American Vocational 
association was held at Detroit December 6-9. Gen- 
eral program speakers included Dr. George F. Zook, 
Commissioner of Education, Chester Gray, head of 
the Federal Farm Bureau association and Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator. Many of the 
Wisconsin vocational teachers attended the meeting. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations ex- 
pected. These have big Pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T1189, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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N? other classroom medium provides a wider variety of 
artistic effects than CRAYOLA Crayon. Its colors are unu- 
sually brilliant, so that the lightest crayon stroke retains its 
proper value. And the uniform, smooth texture of CRAYOLA 
permits a pupil to obtain both line and mass effects of per- 
fectly even quality. This broad adaptability tends to stimulate 
a child’s interest and originality. It is one of the chief rea- 
sons why CRAYOLA has always been outstandingly first choice 
with teachers throughout the nation. 


Send for Project on The Drawing of 
Nature Subjects with Crayon 
Mail the coupon for complete project, designed _ especially 


for use in the 4th, 5th and 6th grades, on ‘‘ The Drawing of 
Nature Subjects with Crayon.” 


ra BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ea 4l EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


v= CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E.42nd St.,NewYork | 
Please send me the crayon project— | 
“The Drawing of Nature Subjects with Crayon” ! 
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Boys of the Menomonie High school printing class 
recently issued the first issue of The Maroon War- 
rior, a school newspaper conceived and executed by 
the class. Raymond Schutts is the editor-in-chief and 
G. E. Carlson is the faculty advisor. 





Leonard Waehler, principal of Madison Central 
High school and Neal Stoddard, member of the fac- 
ulty, are co-authors of a book on vocational life and 
guidance, entitled, “My Life Book”. 


Miss Irene L. Loomis, teacher of the 7th and 8th 
grades at Darien, has interested her pupils in devel- 
oping a “school room museum’. Rocks, shells, but- 
terflies, Indian arrowheads, and stuffed birds and ani- 
mals were included in the exhibit, and every week 
some pupil prepares a three minute talk on some 
article on display. Those who are especially good 
have an opportunity of presenting their talk before 
other student groups. 


The Clark county teachers have organized a county 
local. The first meeting, held the latter part of Octo- 
ber, was attended by 120 city and rural teachers. Of- 
ficers elected were Miss Marjory Hawley, Neillsville, 
president; Edward Giese, Thorp, vice president; and 
Miss Gertrude Clouse, Greenwood, secretary—treasurer. 
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A schoolmasters’ club of Clark county has been 
organized this fall. Officers are: W. K. Doonan, prin- 
cipal of the Owen high school, president; Joseph Kul- 
wiec, principal of the Pineland state graded school, 
Thorp, vice president; and L. D, Culver, principal of 
the Curtiss state graded school, secretary—treasurer. 


The pupils of Janesville High school, under the 
direction of the biology teachers, Misses Jessie Men- 
zies and Alice Hagen, have arranged an interesting 
“believe it or not” display, consisting of fruits which 
ate commonly regarded as vegetables, or objects clas- 
sified otherwise. The exhibit included tomatoes, red 
and green peppers, pumpkins, cucumbers, pine cones, 
acorns and Eucalyptus pods. 


The Neenah Rocket is the newest school paper to 
be called to our attention. Chester Bisel is the ad- 
visor in charge of the staff. According to plans the 
Neenah Rocket will be touched off monthly. 


Principal George E. Jones of Plainfield was elected 
president of the bandmasters section of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers association, at the fall conven- 
tion held in Stevens Point. 


A boys’ Glee Club has been organized at Am- 
herst High school, with Miss Helene Torkelson di- 
rector. Miss Torkelson also has charge of the Girls’ 
Glee club work. 


Miss Margaret Parkin has returned to her duties 
as girls’ athletic instructor in the Neenah public 
schools, following an operation for appendicitis. Miss 
Florence Koepsel filled the vacancy during Miss Park- 
in’s absence. 


Kimberly High school won a triangular one-act 
play contest of the Little Nine conference early last 
month. Miss Winifred Lynch directed the Kimberly 
actors, 


Freedom High school won first place in another 
triangular dramatic contest being conducted among 
schools of the Little Nine conference. Bear Creek 
was awarded second honors and third place went to 
Shiocton. 


An item in the “Betty Cass” column of the Wis- 
consin State Journal of Madison last month: “One 
headline in this beloved rag t’other night said, ‘Port- 
age Tax Rate Lowest Since 1918’—and another right 
smack beside it said, ‘Portage Teachers Face Wage 
Cut.’ (And they shot men like Lincoln!)” You're 
right Betty, and we hope that your thousands of read- 
ers put the shoe on their own community foot. 
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A new dramatic and forensic club, known as the 
‘Nicolet Playmakers” has been formed at Nicolet 
High school, De Pere. Students will do creative writ- 
ing, scene-painting and theatre craftsmanship as well 
as to enact plays. Joseph Heinzkill is faculty advisor. 


At a business meeting of the Classroom Teachers’ 
League of Wisconsin, held at the Plankinton Hotel, 
Milwaukee, November 4th the following officers were 
elected for 1933-34: President, Miss Josephine Ma- 
loney, State Teachers college, Milwaukee; First Vice 
President, Miss Anne Nagel, Racine; Second Vice 
President, Miss Marcella Siebertz, Ironton; Third 
Vice Pres., Miss Pearl Richards, Milwaukee; Treas- 
urer, Miss Rose Zanella, Milwaukee; and Secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Clauson, Racine. 


Mrs. Edith Hoyt, assistant professor of education 
in the extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin has retired after 19 years of service, during 
which time she developed and conducted various 
correspondence courses in the field of education and 
taught some 8,000 students through the correspond- 
ence method. In recognition of her pioneer service, 
the university board of regents conferred upon her 
the title of emeritus assistant professor of education. 


Fond du Lac Senior High school is now publishing 
a magazine. Joseph McNeany is editor and Miss 
Teresa O'Brien, head of the high school English de- 
partment, is faculty advisor. 


Bloomington High school scored 2895 points to 
win first place in the eighteenth annual state high 
school agricultural judging contest at the University 
the latter part of October. Over 1,000 high school 
students participated in the meet. Other high school 
winners were Baldwin, Livingston, Waterloo, Belle- 
ville, Richland Center, River Falls, Marshfield, Lake 
Mills and Marshall, finishing in the order named. 


Sixty-five teachers from Ripon and nearby towns 
met on November 14 at the invitation of the Ripon 
college department of education. E. G. Doudna was 
the guest speaker. Other speakers on the program 
were: Dr. Silas Evans, B. J. Rock, C. D. Lamberton, 
H. C. Wegner and J. A. Jones. Dr. S. R. Ellis of 
Ripon college was toastmaster. 


Supt. Bishop of Oshkosh recently sent us a very 
interesting bulletin gotten out by the kindergarten 
teachers of that city. The bulletin is being published 
as a means of exchanging good teaching ideas, and 
if the first issue is a fair sample we are willing to 
predict that the bulletin will be an unqualified suc- 
cess. The officers of the Oshkosh Kindergarten Teach- 
ers association are Miss Harriet Meyer, president and 
Miss Clara Wawrzinski, secretary. 
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The new Wilmot High school building, Kenosha 
county, was formally dedicated on November 11, with 
State Supt. John C. Callahan as guest speaker. The 
$43,000 school is one of the finest schools of its 
kind in the county. The dedication program included 
a speech by County Supt. R. S. Ihlenfeldt and songs 
by the Wilmot High school and grade school chor- 
uses, under the able direction of Miss Gladys Bufton. 


Marvin Thostenson, a high school instructor at 
Brodhead, recently tramped the fields in quest of 
pheasant, but none “bit the dust” for him. Later, his 
wife called him at school and informed him that a 
choice bird was roosting on the roof of their home, 
and as it was after school hours Mr. Thostenson 
marched home and bagged his bird. 

Moral, if any: Roost not where you are liable to 
be roasted. 


The Oconto County Grade Teachers association 
met at the Gillett grade school, November 24. The 
following officers were elected: L. O'Grady, presi- 
dent; John Wrage, vice president; Esther Zieroth, 
secretary; Maxine Korotev, treasurer; and Myrtle 
Cary, news editor. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Clarence Case of Two Rivers. 


We were recently looking through the program for 
the Lake Superior Teachers Association convention 
and we were attracted to the words of a song sung 
at that meeting by hundreds of teachers who have ac- 
cepted scrip instead of money for their pay thus far: 


My Stack of Paper Scrip 
Tune: “Among My Souvenirs’ 

1. The city’s given me - 

For three months’ salary 
Not cash that used to be 
But only paper scrip. 

2. Some goes for rent and dues, 
And some for hats and shoes, 
We spend not as we choose 
With only paper scrip. 

3. I count each dime apart, 
And as they all depart, 

I view with sinking heart 
My stack of paper scrip. 


R. W. Fairchild, formerly associated with the 
schools of Wisconsin has been honored with the 
presidency of Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal Illinois. While in Wisconsin President Fairchild 
was Dean of Men at Stevens Point State Teachers 
college, and later Supt. of Schools at Fond du Lac. 
He left there in 1923 to accept the Superintendency 
at Elgin, Ill., from where he went to Northwestern 
University in 1930, as Professor of Education in the 
School of Education. 


R. C, Nicolaus, principal of the Hawley Road 
school, Milwaukee, was recently honored with a din- 
ner, to commemorate his fiftieth year as a teacher. 
The dinner was arranged in his honor by Milwaukee 
teachers who have associated with Mr. Nicolaus. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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Eminent among Wisconsin trumpeters and band 
leaders are. the three Lueck brothers: Clemens E. 
Lueck, director of the Ripon High school band; Nor- 
man H. Lueck, director of the high school band at 
Mineral Point; and Lorenz F. Lueck, director of the 
Hamilton band, Two Rivers. 


The Twin Oaks school, with Franklin Maas of 
Wausau as teacher, took first prize in a school 
grounds beautification contest held in the town of 
Texas this fall. The Hustings school, with Miss Fern 
Chiber as teacher, took second place. 


Necrology 
* Member of the W. T. A. at Time of Death 


Frank P, Smiley, Register of Deeds of Rock county 
for 24 years, died at his home in Janesville at the 
age of 65. He was formerly a rural school teacher 
in Rock county. 


*Miss Susan Murphy, for the last 18 years an in- 
structor in the state school for the blind at Janes- 
ville, died at a Columbus hospital on October 27. 


Thomas J. Williams, 72, organizer of several busi- 
ness colleges in Wisconsin, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital on October 29, after a few days’ illness. 


Miss Bertha Warth, 70, a native of Milwaukee 
and a teacher at the Lloyd Street school of that city 
for 41 years, died at Glendale, California on No- 
vember 3. 


Hosea Whitford Rood, 88, died at his home in 
Milton on November 7. Mr. Rood was known prin- 
cipally to people of the state as custodian of the 
G. A. R. memorial hall and museum at Madison, but 
he taught in Wisconsin schools from 1866 to 1900— 
serving as principal at Dakota, Coloma, Packwaukee, 
Hancock, Omro, Shawano, Sun Prairie, Washburn, 
and Palmyra. 


Mrs. Cora Eldred Davis, 60, a teacher in Wiscon- 
sin rural schools back in the early 1890s, died at her 
home in Sugar Creek on November 7, after a three 
year illness with heart trouble. 


William H. Brown, 67, a teacher in township 
schools in Milwaukee county for 37 years, died at 
his home in the town of Granville on November 1. 
Mr. Brown retired from teaching 10 years ago. 


Miss Viola H. Booton, 81, a retired school teacher, 
died at the home of her sister, in Madison, on No- 
vember 18. 


Miss Winifred A. Meany, a former Wisconsin 
teacher, died at her home in Manitowoc late in 
October. 


Mrs. William Urban, 58, wife of Principal Urban 
of the Sheboygan High school, died at a Sheboygan 
hospital on November 14, following a stroke. 
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Picture Study in the Elementary Grades 
Oscar W. Neale, Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago 


OOKS on art appreciation are not rare; but few, 

if any, on the market are as attractive and as 
practical as this text. The author, Oscar W. Neale, 
instructor in Art History and Art Appreciation at 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, has selected 
his pictures with a fine understanding of art interests 
of grade children. The book consists of seventy-two 
picture studies; nine for each of the eight grades. 
Each study includes a clear and not-too technical 
analysis of the picture, information about the artist 
and the period in which he lived, other paintings by 


the same artist, questions about the picture, and 
suggested follow-up work. 

While the text is above average in clarity and in- 
clusiveness the most outstanding feature of the book 
is the reproduction of the pictures. Many of the pic- 
tures are difficult to reproduce in the original colors, 
but the publishers have succeeded remarkably well in 
catching the tone quality, which adds so materially 
to the excellence of the entire book. Considering the 
color work necessary in publishing Mr. Neale’s ex- 
cellent text it is commendable that the book is being 
sold at a very fair price. 

Picture Study in the Elementary Grades is on both 
the new Wisconsin Reading Circle list and the new 
Wisconsin Township Library list. 





Books for the 


Christmas Tree 


HRISTMAS is “just around the corner’ (not the nebulous corner around which prosperity is hiding) 
and within a week or so parents will be asking “What kind of a book should I get Johnny? He's in a 
constant tail-spin over aviation, and I’m on the lookout for a book which would interest him.” 


A few of our publishing friends have been kind enough to send us some books which would be suit- 
able for Xmas gifts, and we assure you that all the books listed and reviewed below are excellent books for 


the age group indicated. 


For One-Sentence Vocabularies 








Ages 2-6 


Cinder, the Cat, American Book Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $.56 

Tatters, American Book Co., Chicago. Price 
not given 

Johnny and Jenny Rabbit, American Book 
Co., Chicago. Price $.52 

Toby Chipmunk, American Book Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $.52 


Alt of the books in this group are delightful lit- 
tle readers, with the central characters as ani- 
mals. Cinder is a black cat who lives in a toy store 
and makes friends with the storekeeper, the police- 
man, and the baby upstairs. She has kittens, keeps 
the mice out of the shop and finally assumes the 
role of a true heroine when she spreads an alarm as 
the store is burning. Tatters is a little fox terrier who 
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gets in one scrape after another. Johnny and Jenny 
Rabbit are two delightful childlike characters who 
experience many adventures with bees, fish and other 
animals. The pictures are numerous and very well 
done. Toby Chipmunk will interest all children who 
have seen little ‘‘chips’” scurry around in the woods 
of Wisconsin. Toby goes to school, helps his mother 
and plays with his little friend Jack Rabbit. 

The vocabularies of these four books noted above 
are suited for the very early reading ages, given in 
the order of their increasing difficulty. 


For Sophisticated Gentlemen and Ladies 


Runzel-Punzel 


Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 

(Ages 5-10) 
7] wo of the distinguishing features of the Albert 

Whitman books for smaller children are the illus- 
trations, and the superb printing, done in Germany. 
Runzel-Punzel is a delightful sequel to In the Mouse's 
House. As in the latter book, the characters are mice. 
Their adventures with other animals and in the 
kitchen pantry supply the action for their experiences. 
Both the text, by Lois Donaldson, and the illustra- 
tions of Mathilde Ritter are above the average .. . 
with Miss Ritter’s drawings nearly in a class by 
themselves. 
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PICTURE STUDY 


in the 


Elementary Grades 


By OSCAR W. NEALE 
Instructor in Art History and Art Appreciation 
Stevens Point State Teachers College 


A manual for teachers. This each picture, the story of each artist, 
new book is a manual for teachers. It the technique used, and methods of 


shows definitely what pictures to teach teaching. 

in the elementary grades and how to No other book on the market to- 
teach them. It contains beautiful, col- day, so far as we know, provides com- 
ored reproductions of the paintings of plete teaching materials and teaching 
72 great artists. It gives interesting techniques for each grade in the field 
information concerning the story of of art appreciation. 


Write for further information. Address Dept. W. D. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE: F. E. JAASTAD, 2668 North 45th St., Milwaukee 
































SPONGEX New Books 


on the 1934-36 Wisconsin Library List 


Baldwin. George Washington 
Bernstein. Judy’s Ocean Voyage 
Brigham & McFarlane. Our Home 
State and Continent, Wisconsin Ed. 
Brown & Butterfield. Bozo, the 
Woodchuck 
Bryant. Songs for Children 
Carpenter. Our Little Friends of 
Eskimo Land 
Frost. Children’s Songs for Everyday 
Gerwig. Guideposts to Character: 
Ambition 
Loyalty 
Perseverance 
Herzberg. Off to Arcady 
Knowlton & Gerson. Our Begin- 





nings in the Past 
Reh. Science Related to Life: 











SPONGEX—the cuttings and trim- Book One—Water, Air and Sound 
mings of sponge rubber—11 colors— Book Two—Heat and Health 
cuts with scissors—quickly joined Been Zoe nena and 
with rubber cement. Sponge rubber Book Four—Light, Forces, and 
objects originated and executed by ein Machines ‘hid tiene 

; ‘ M4 rs eps—sSuZzallo, reeland, Cc- 
children m primary grades are amaz- Laughlin & Skinner, Fact and 
ing in their artistic qualities. Story Pre-Primer 

‘ : ‘ Upton. First Days with Numbers 

Convenient trial package: 10 Ibs. White & Meatuare.. De ant tes 
spongex & 10 tubes rubber cement for Readers—Brief First Primer 
2.00. See our catalo a 111. 301 Williams. Robin and Jean in France. 
$ Ha & page * EAU CLAIRE CO. ORDER NUMBER. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. American Book Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 330 E. 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Magic Horse 


Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. Price $1.00 

(Ages 5-8) 
1 characters of this delightful children’s story 

may not be new to your children, for they have 
already had two thrilling adventures with the Red 
Shoes and the Gingerbread. In this story the three 
little brothers climb upon their hobby horse and are 
whisked away to enchanted Candy Land. The text 
may result in dreams of peppermint sticks and bon- 
bons, but nothing more serious to upset the house- 
hold. 


Tatters and Scraps 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. Price $1.50 
(Ages 5-10) 
h Kaye text in this book is secondary to the illustra- 
tions, which are outstanding. The book, written 
abroad and printed in Germany, is extremely color- 
ful, as text and pictures take the small reader along 
with Tatters and Scraps, two paper dolls in toy land. 
The publishers call the book “The gayest and most 
bee wt of all of our foreign picture books’, while 
Miss Flora Emily Hottes, of Kenosha states in the 


preface “I . . . was carried away with childish de- 
light over the lovely color work and the charming 
story .. .”. We agree with both statements. 

Ages 6-10 


Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land, Amer- 
can Book Co., Chicago. Price $.72 

Judy’s Ocean Voyage, American Book Co., 
Chicago. Price $.60 

Bozo the Woodchuck, American Book Co., 
Chicago. Price $.44 

Jean and Jerry’s Vacation, American Book 
Co., Chicago. Price $.68 


ITH the exception of Bozo the books in this 
group deal with people instead of animals. As 
travel stories they have a geographic value in addition 
to their worth as readers. The titles suggest the type 
of setting for each story: Eskimo Land depicts the life 
of an Eskimo boy and girl during a complete year, 
and all their adventures on sleds, with the dogs, at 
the trading post and in their home. Judy's Ocean 
Voyage acquaints the reader with modes of travel 
on the Pullman and on board an ocean liner, while 
Jean and Jerry's Vacation treats a different travel 
setting, involving coal and iron ore shipping, the 
Soo locks, and a trip on the Great Lakes. The latter 
story may be of special interest to many Wisconsin 
children, because of the setting, so close to home. 
All of these texts are well illustrated and make 
good readers for the age group noted. 


The Magic Window 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Price 

$1.00 (Ages 5-10) 
A NOVELTY book which will delight children. 

The text is composed of a series of pictures 
printed in red. In the back of the book there is a 
hinged ‘‘magic window’ of colored viscoloid. When 
the juvenile reader looks at a picture of a boy and 
girl through the ‘magic window” the original pic- 
ture disappears and entirely new figures take their 
place. Children will be highly entertained and for a 
time will utterly forget the text, which is as interest- 
ing as the drawings. 


The Play-Book of Words 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York City. Price 

$1.50 (Ages 5-10) 
tT book is not only entertaining, but is educa- 

tional as well. The publishers call our attention 
to the fact that “Here for the first time is a scientific 
method of creating interest in words among young 
children—in play form.” The book pictures, with 
200 illustrations, the growth and meaning of lan- 
guage. It is both amusing and instructive, and will 
stimulate the child to think and see new meaning in 
everyday speech and experiences. This is the only 
book we have received this year which is more in- 
teresting than the average readers and still is not a 
text book. 


Indian Life Series 


Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. Little Eagle. Price $.68 
(Age 5-6); The Indians in Winter Camp, Price 
$.76; (Age 6-7); Red People of the Wooded 
Country, Price $.92 (Age 7-8) 
F fg vn three readers, written for the age groups 
above, are all illustrated by Edwin W. Deming, 
internationally known painter and sculptor of Ameri- 
can Indian life. The texts are written by his wife, 
Therese O. Deming. All three books are highly enter- 
taining, and treat a subject which interests every 
American child. Action of all three stories is planned 
to interest the reading age of first, second, and third 
graders. 


Smoky, the Lively Locomotive 
Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago. Price 
$1.00 (Ages 5-10) 
eps boys will “go for’ Smoky. In fact, fathers 
will enjoy the trip across Germany, with Smoky, 
as much as Willy will. Smoky pulls his train through 
the countryside and has plenty of adventures. The re- 
viewer appreciated Smoky’s feelings of consternation 
and disgust when a cow blocked his path . . . only 
Smoky had the advantage of having a cow-catcher to 
throw into action. This is a small boy’s book. 
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Whiffy McMann 
Oxford University Press, New York City. Price 
$.75 (Ages 4-8) 
\eer McMANN is a white little kitty who 
comes to live with Jane. Their adventures are 
many, with the high spot as the time when Whiffy 
was treed and required the services of the entire Fire 
Department for a return trip to earth. Whiffy will 
gladden the heart of any tiny miss, and even some 
boys will enjoy coloring the picture pages left blank 
for that purpose. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy Man 


Oxford University Press, New York City. Price 

$.75 (Ages 5-10) 
I ger is indeed a merry story of a hurdy gurdy man 

who came into a prim and proper village, and 
before he left the natives were all dancing and hav- 
ing a picnic. “In fact it was the first picnic that the 
town had ever had.’ Teachers may gulp when they 
see the teacher depicted in the story, but even the 
prim old school ma’am caught the fever and danced 
so hard that she fell down in the lap of the mayor. 
The antics of the monkey produce enough action to 
suit any imaginative young mind. The pictures are 
done in black and white, with a Dickens-period touch. 
The book is short (55 pages) but well done. 


French Tales 
Frederick Stokes Co., New York City. Price 
$1.25 (Ages 7-10) 
F OLK stories are passed on from one generation to 
the next. The tales in this book are of such a 
character, recounted at village gatherings by some 
old tale-spinner, and passed on to the children of 
France today. The stories are of such a type that 
children will enjoy them most if they are read aloud 
by parents. There are 29 stories in all, many of them 
worth remembering. 


For the Sprouting Ages 


Little Carolina Bluebonnet 

Thomas Y. Crowell, New York City. Price $1.75 

(Girls 8-12) 

AROLINA was named after the state in which 

she lived, and she was truly a quaint and inter- 
esting little miss. The story treats her every-day ad- 
ventures among her friends, both white and black. 
There is paren Bcd real adventure in the book, but 
the distinguishing feature of the narrative lies in the 
splendid treatment of small events in a small, quiet 
town. The story gives a fine picture of Southern vil- 
lage life, which is quite different than life in 
Wisconsin ! 


Jothy 
Longmans Green and Co., New York. Price 
$2.00 (Ages 10-14) 


f OREIGN countries are always good subjects for 
children’s books, and this one depicts child life in 
India . . . without the sordid facts which adults 
know exist. Jothy and her friends live in South In- 
dia, close to the jungle. As children they play games 
played by children the world over . . . weddings, 
funerals, and picnics for their dolls. Through their 
eyes the reader learns much about Indian village life. 
Jothy goes to boarding school, where she had new 
and strange experiences. The book is most suitable 
for girls of 10-14. 


Ringtail 
Oxford University Press, New York City. Price 
$1.50 (Ages 7-12) 
Gross concerning wild animals are always popu- 
lar with children, and what animal could have 
more appeal than a round, furry little raccoon? 
Ringtail is his name, and he lives in the hollow of a 
tree. Many are his adventures before the cold of win- 
ter sets in, and he curls up for his six-month snooze. 
The book is well illustrated, with most of the pic- 
tures in black and white. 


A Loyal Foe 
Longmans—Green and Co., New York. Price 
$2.00 (Boys of 12-16) 
TALES of knights, castles and beautiful ladies are 
especially suited to boys. This story has its set- 
ting in the romantic War of the Roses. Rex, the 
hero, is a gallant lad, heir of the noble house of 
Damory. He is captured and though he is a member 
of the Red Rose party he becomes the trusted friend 
and companion of Prince Edward, of the White 
Roses. The entire plot is in keeping with historical 
events, and for that reason is highly educational as 
well as entertaining. 


Dark Circle of Branches 

Longmans—Green & Co., New York. Price $2.50 

(Ages 14 on) 

OST Indian stories are written for little chil- 

dren. This one is of interest to all children 
and adults. Instead of a romantic conception of In- 
dian life it records a lot of interesting information 
about Indian customs and rituals. The story has an 
historical setting, recounting the sufferings of the 
Indians who lived in northern Arizona and were 
conquered by American troops under the command 
of Colonel Kit Carson. Children will find the nar- 
rative of paramount interest, while adults will be 
more interested in the myths and legends interwoven 
with the story. The book is a fine record of the 
Navajos, one of the proudest and purest of the re- 
maining Indian tribes. 


The Golden Cat Head 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. Price $1.50 
(Ages 8-12) 
OLLAND has been a “‘sure fire’ settine for chil- 
dren stories for many years, and this book will 
not dim the Dutch influence, for all of the stories 
are rich in foreign atmosphere and quaint charm. 
The Golden Cat Head is just one of ten fine stories 
of Dutch foik lore. Line drawings in red, blue and 
black help to “tone up” the text. 


Gay Soeurette 
Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York City. Price 
$1.75 (Ages 8-12) 
CG OUERETTE is the lively young daughter of the 
Commander at the frontier trading post, St. Gene- 
vieve, prior to the date of the Louisiana purchase. 
The story is full of action, for just to live during 
those eventful days meant action and adventure. 
Though essentially a girl’s book, boys around 9 or 10 
will be equally interested in the frontier life depicted. 


Nam & Deng, a Boy and Girl of Siam 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Price 
$1.50 (Ages 8-12) 

SAM seems far away to all of us . . . and it is. 

Equally remote are the customs of the country 
which this book depict in such a charming manner. 

The two children, Nam and Deng are brother and 

sister, and their father is very wealthy. Everything is 
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serene until Nam is stolen and held for ransom. His 
subsequent adventures are matched by those of his 
sister, at home. The book is very well written and 
illustrated. 


Sons Known to Fame 


Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. Price $1.25 
(Older children and adults) 
BRIEF, pointed biographical sketches of the lives 
of sixty famous men worth knowing. The list 
includes explorers, inventors, musicians, statesmen, 
authors, artists and patriots . . . some of them in- 
conspicuous; others well known to all. Small pen 
and ink portraits illustrate the text. 


The Story of Aircraft 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Price 

$2.50 (Ages 12-16) 

VIATION in all its branches is discussed in this 

book of 520 pages. The work is logically di- 
vided into two parts . . . Lighter Than Air Flight, 
and Heavier Than Air Flight. First the history of 
flying is discussed, then ‘‘Man’s First Attempts to 
Fly”, “The Parachute’ and “Early Experiences in 
Gliding” .. . leading up to the experiments of the 
Wright brothers and other pioneers of flying. The 
illustrations are rather poor, in comparison with the 
text, which is complete and well presented. 


The Lonely Fisherman 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Price 
$1.25 (Ages 8-12) 
‘1™\ISREMEMBER Island”, what a wonderful set- 
ting for a romantic story of fishing life! It is 
an island where live many half-forgotten people and 
curious creatures, and among them are the Fisher- 
man, the Fishermaid and the Dog... . three utterly 
improbable yet equally delightful personalities. The 
entire story is purely fanciful and told with unusual 
charm. The decorations and four-color pictures are 
in keeping with the spirit of the text. 


For World Wise “Adults” of 12-16 


Junior Planes 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. Price $1.00 
(Ages 12-16) 
ONLY boys mechanically inclined would be in- 
terested in this book, which includes accurate 
models with full instructions and charts for making 
actual flying planes of all types now in use. The 
author claims to have constructed and flow all mod- 
els illustrated. The book is plainly utilitarian and in 
no way attempts to romanticize aviation. 





Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. Price 
$1.75 (Ages 8-12) 

| HERE is something about the Navajo country 
which makes it especially suitable for children’s 

books. It is probably because the Navajos more than 
any other tribe have kept aloof from White Man’s 
ways, and have preserved much of their charm and 
superstition. Navajo legends and myths are still 
handed down from generation to generation in the 
hogans of Arizona, as one realizes when reading the 
story of Turquoise Boy and White Shell Girl. As 
twin Indians they grew up in typical Navajo style 
and learned all of the tales and beliefs of their fore- 
fathers. Their parents tried to keep them from con- 
tacts with the Whites but finally they were discov- 
ered and sent to school. Thereafter a new world 
opened up for them, and they learned much besides 
the tales told by their father. The entire narrative is 
beautifully told and some of the black and white 
illustrations are exceptionally well done. 


Skycraft 
Oxford University Press, New York City. Price 
$1.50 (Older boys and adults) 
THis new edition of the first Skycraft published in 
1930 presents the very latest developments in 
aviation. The book’s most distinguishing features are 
the printing and illustrations, though the text is 
above reproach. Every part of the modern airplane 
is presented in detail, and the entire book would 
be a delight to any boy interested in aviation .. . 
young America’s latest hobby. 


John Martin’s Scrap Book 

Educational Publishing Corp., New York City. 

Price $1.50 (Ages 10 up) 

VERITABLE treasure house of poems and 

stories which children will love. It was pub- 
lished to be of help in the classroom, but its appeal 
is far beyond that. Though the book is printed on 
soft, not-so-good paper and the pictures are rather 
mediocre the book is one of the most interesting to 
reach our desk this season. 


Black Hawk’s Trail 
Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. 
10-14) 

ANOTHER Indian story, dealing with the Black 
Hawk war. Because of this fact the children of 

Wisconsin should be especially interested in the book. 

The advance of the Sac chief, Black Hawk, up the 

Rock River to take again the land which had been 

his is the underlying plot of the story. The author 

is on the faculty at the University of Illinois and 
has made a careful study of the period covered in 
this nartative. 


Price $1.50 (Ages 





Yuletide Greetings 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 

Our advertisers wish you well, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

And hope you like the goods they sell, 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


For every single day we name, 

Their goods and service are the same, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 

In spite of all that’s said or done, 

And all that’s written just for fun, 

We hope you teachers realize, 

The truth that’s in this saying wise! 

—Selected 
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